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THE PRAYER FOR THE GREAT SILENCE 


From Fflaeders Fields 



We are the Dead. Short days ago 
We lived, felt dawn, saw sunset glow, 
Loved and were loved, and now we lie 
In Flanders fields. 


To you from failing hands we throw 
The torch ; be yours to hold it high. 

If ye break faith with us who die 
We shall not sleep, though poppies grow 
In Flanders fields. John McCrae 


THE GREAT HOUSE AND 
THE LITTLE HOUSE 

A WINDOW ON LAKE 
GENEVA 

A Man of Goodwill Talks to 
the C.N. 

THE KIND WAY THROUGH 
THE WORLD 

By La Petite Europeenne 

All the world is interested in the great house 
to be built for the League of Nations on the 
shores of Lake Geneva. The C.N. is also 
interested in a little house there. This is its 
story, as told by our French correspondent. 

In a tiny bay of the Lake of Geneva 
there are but two houses, the hotel and 
a small villa. It was raining when I 
arri\^ed there. It was raining, and yet 
the landlord of the villa was watering 
his garden. 

What a strange man ! ” I thought. 

But shortly afterwards the dark 
clouds glided away and a burning sun 
shone gloriously again. Then I thought, 
“ The man was not so silly : he knew !” 

The Owner of the Villa 

Next morning, as I stood on the shore, 
a fisherman moored his little boat 
close by. He looked so kind that I felt 
like talking to him. 

I expect you could tell me to whom 
this nice villa belongs ? ” I asked. 
“ To myself,” he answered ' simply ; 
” to myself more than you can realise, 
lady, because there is a part of my soul 
in this house. I was the only one who 
worked at it.” 

Then he told me his whole story. 

]\Iy father and my mother (he said) 
died almost together. I was about eight 
then. INIy aunt took care of me, but she 
was very poor. Sometimes she deprived 
herself of food to giv^e it to me. 

' When I was eleven I decided I must 
make, money. I would do anything to 
earn my living. So I walked to Geneva, 
strong, confident as a king. 

From Geneva to Marseilles 

At the first place I went to they would 
not have me because I was not old 
enough ; at the second I was too young ; 
at the third they were sure I was not 
strong enough. Geneva despised me. 
So I determined I would walk down to 
IMarseilles, to the sea—the sea would 
not despise me. 

It took me six months to reach !Mar- 
seilles, some 400 miles awa3\ Some¬ 
times I got a little job at a farm, or 
went on errands for my food. Some- 
tiincs people offered me a bed, or a 
passing cart gave me a lift. When I 
reached IMarseilles I rushed to engage 
lUA'SclC as a ship-boy. 

” Your papers ? ” they asked. My 
papers 1 I had no papers. I had not 
thought of such things. Despised again. 
What was I to do ? To walk back to 
Geneva ? That took another six months. 
Then a better chance was in store. A 


hotel took me as a kitchen drudge. 
I learned how to prepare vegetables. I 
did it for months ; but it did not in¬ 
terest me to do it for years. So I seized 
an opportunity of helping a gardener 
to grow them, A nice man that gardener 
was. He taught me to love flowers, and 
he taught me to read and write. A long 
time we remained together. 

But the sea always haunted my 
thoughts. So I tried it again, this time 
successfully, for I had my papers ! 

Then I entered on the great life of 
the unloiown, the life of infinite spaces', of 
new countries, of wonderful discoveries. 
T went to Africa, to India, to China, to 
Australia, and years rolled on without 
my noticing them. ^ 

Old I was when I came back to the 
village; old, but still vigorous enough 
to make myself this home. I bought a 
little land by the lake; I bought the 


materials ; I built the house. 

The fisherman went on - talking and 
talking as I visited his cottage. At last 
I asked him : ” Now, do you think you 
have had a happy life ? ” 

” Thoroughly happy,” he answered. 
” And why do yon say so ? ” Here he 
pondered a little while, and then said, 
” Probably because everybody has 
always been kind to me,” 

But the fisherman forgot to say that 
probably everyone had been kind to 
him because he had always been kiiid 
to everybody. 

^AD WORK 

The statesman who doubts the good 
faith of a foreign country for the sake of 
obtaining a cheer, the newspaper whicii 
puts in siich paragraphs to, make news, 
are both doing the devil's work. 

Mr. Baldwin 


A CRANE THAT 
LISTENS-IN 

ELECTRICITY FOR 
NOTHING 

A Picker-Up of Unconsidered 
Trifles in the Air 

QUEER EVENT OF 
PORTMAN SQUARE . 

A steel crane in Port man Square, 
London, has without a word of \varning 
antierpated the electricians who are 
seeking a way of broadcasting electric 
power from central stations in the same 
way that sounds are now sent every¬ 
where on wireless waves. 

The Portman Square crane, listening- 
in to such waves, has converted them 
into electric currents on its steel surface. 

The men working on or near the 
crane were first to notice that something 
unusual had happened to its steel 
latticing and steel ropes. If they 
touched them at certain times they 
received electric shocks and drew electric 
sparks sufficient to raise a blister on the 
hand as if it had been burned. 

Cause and Effect 

It tl^en became noticed that these 
things happened when the aerial of the 
B.B.C. broadcasting station 120 yards 
away was transmitting.- When it be¬ 
came clear that this was no accident 
but an effect from a known cause the 
character of the electric charge that the 
crane was picking up was investigated. 

A tube of neon gas, such as is used for 
those red advertisement signs now seen 
everywhere, was brought close to the 
crane Hook. It lighted iip at once. 

A 30-watt glow lamp of the ordinary 
type which illuminates rooms was 
connected with the crane hook and 
earthed. , That, too, lit up., 

A safety match took fire when the 
crane hook was brought to earth close 
by it. Petrol was set on fire and a 
hemp rope scorched. 

A Forecast 

Evidently a good deal of electricity 
was accumulated by the steel crane and 
its parts from the electrons rushing 
freely through the ether, and this occur¬ 
rence suggests that any steel-framed 
buildings near a wireless transmitting 
station are invaded by oscillatory 
electric currents. They are not very 
large or powerful but they may con¬ 
tribute to explosions in leaking gas 
mains, or to the gradual destruction of 
water or electric mains. ^ . 

The most -curious and .interesting 
thing about the occurrence is that it 
forecasts the invention of apparatus 
which will enable any householder to 
pick up wandering or rightly-directed 
electric waves of a special kind, and 
make use of them for heat and light 
and power. 

Meanwhile the Portman Square crane 
is the first Autolycus of the air—a 
picker-up of unconsidered trifles. 
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90 YEAKS OF LIFE 

MACAULAY’S NEPHEW 
. PASSES ON 

Two Great Lives That Stretch 
from 1800 Until Now 

GEORGE WASHINGTON’S JUMP 

There is a charming phrase in the 
will of Sir George Otto Trevelyan, 
which has just been published. The 
phrase leaves a bequest of ;^6oo and an 
annuity of {Joo a year for life to his 
butler Arthur Head, who played the 
man on the Somme in France.'' 

Sir George Trevelyan was born ninety 
years ago, and was the nephew of Lord 
Macaulay, ^ who was born in i8oo, so 
that these two lives take us back 
128 years. Macaulay was proud to boast 
that he first opened his eyes on St. 
Crispin’s Day, the anniversary of Agiii- 
court; Sir George lived to see the 
close of the greatest war in which this 
country has ever engaged. 

A Prince of Uncles’ 

Boys and girls who recite ^lacaulay's 
splendid verse will like their poet the 
better for knowing that he was a prince 
of uncles, who, when his nephew w^as 
a boy at Harrow, used to send him 
letters sealed with a great blob of wax 
in which he had buried a sovereign for 
the lad. Macaulay little dreamed at the 
time that the merry-hearted schoolboy 
of that day would come to write his 
biography, one of the best in our 
language. 

Sir George Trevelyan was as fond as 
his illustrious uncle of tracing links wath 
the past, and he had many interesting 
records. He rode a great number of 
the .30,000 miles wdiich Carlyle rode 
when engaged on his Life of Frederick 
the. Great; he was showm over Venice 
by Ruskin, conducted by the great 
man in his own gondola ; was intro¬ 
duced to the indomitable Waring, hero 
of Browming’s' splendid poem of that 
name, and found him by this time 
an old man, sad and broken. 

Thackeray and Washington 

With Thackeray also he dined, when 
the novelist was wTiting one of his 
finest stories. The Virginians, in which 
Dr. Johnson, Washington, and other 
famous men appear. “ What is the 
widest jump you have ever known ? ” 
Thackeray asked his guests as they 
sat at table. They agreed upon 21 feet, 
not a record today. “ Very well, "said 
the novelist, " I must make George 
Washington jump one foot more." 

But there is a link between the 
Trevelyans and Chaucer to note too. 
In one of the Canterbury Pilgrims 
stories there is a character named 
Alain de Strother. He lived at Waliing- 
ton in Northumberland, and that w^as 
the home of Sir George Trevelyan, 

NOT THE PRINCESS 
A Silly Hoax 

A career of stupid pretence has been 
ended by the decision that a young 
woman in New York, IMrs. Tschaikow- 
skaya, is not a daughter of the last Tsar. 

She claimed to be his youngest 
daughter, the Grand Duchess Anastasia, 
declaring that she escaped when her 
parents and her brother and three-sisters 
were murdered by Bolsheviks. 

Several of the Tsar's nearest, relations 
have seen her and talked to her, and now 
the Grand Duke Alexander declares on 
their behalf that they do not recognise 
her and that casts of the princess’s 
teeth do not correspond to Mrs. Tschai- 
kowskaya's. 

^ In fact, she is not the princess. ■ 


THE LIFEBOATMEN 
ON SHORE 

How They Saved a Girl’s 
Life 

FINE STORY FROM THE 
SCILLY ISLES 

A young girl has been lying ill in 
the Scilly Islands for some time. 

One day the doctor said she. was 
much worse and must have an opera¬ 
tion at once. He could not perform it, 
and her parents must take her to a 
hospital on the mainland by the mail 
steamer that very day if her life was 
to be saved. 

Every preparation w’as made, but 
there was a gale, and the steamer did 
not come. At last it drew dark, and 
they'were forced to give up hope. 

A Successful Operation 

Then someone had an idea. Mes¬ 
sengers ran round to cottage doors 
asking for help and meeting with never 
a refusal. Then someone told the girl : 
"You are going to Penzance now." 

" Has the steamer come ? " 

" No, but the lifeboatmen have 
volunteered to take you." 

It was II at night when they carried, 
her down to the boat. There was a 
strong gale and heavy sea, and it was a 
perilous journey for the invalid ; but to 
stay would have been certain death. 
So the boat set off in the darkness on 
her voyage of 40 miles. 

The journey took over four hours. The 
girl was taken straight to hospital, the 
operation was successfully performed, 
and she is now doing well. 

Perhaps this is the first time that a 
lifeboat has saved a life that was in 
peril on shore. ' 

AN OLD MAN’S LIFE 
His Great Work for Algiers 

The cynics who talk about men being 
too old at 40 should know the . story 
of John Henry Smeeton, who has just 
passed away at Anerley at 79. 

Till his sixtieth year he gave devoted 
service to one of the great London 
banks as an accountant, and did Bible- 
class and other work at a Baptist chapel 
in South Norwood, He then retired 
and went on a holiday trip to Algiers. 

Here he saw for himself some of the 
wonderful work of iNIiss Lilias Trotter, 
founder of the Algiers ^Mission Band, 
whose death was recently recorded in 
the C.N. He decided that here was a 
farther field of service for him. 

In 1912 he again went out to Algiers, 
learned Arabic, and gathered round 
him the pitiful blind beggars who 
squatted outside the mosques and at 
the corners of the streets in this North 
African city. 

He undertook the difficulty task of 
learning Arabic braille so that he could 
teach them, and-for 16 years he was 
their fast friend. Within one year of 
four score he returned to England last 
May, but he had the joy of knowing 
that partly as a result of his work tlie 
.authorities in. Algiers have, at last 
decided to care for the beggars.. 


A NOBLE PIECE OF WORK 

A noble piece of work is being silently 
done is those parts of Durham and 
'Northumberland where pits have dosed, 
and miners have been out of work. 

The Industrial Transference Board- is- 
giving the men grants, so that, they, 
•may move with their families to other 
districts where there is work to be had," 
Before the* Government undertook this 
work the British Legion made grants to 
261 miners and helped them to find 
fresh work. Now the Legion is paying 
the debts of ex-service men who have 
been out of work through the closing of 
pits, so that they may make a; fresh start 
either in England or the Dominions. 


The Tiger in a man 

Summoned From Its Lair 
in 1914 

By the Prims Minister 

Mankind, in the infinite process of 
the ages, has learned that unless the 
tiger be eliminated in family relations 
no family relations are possible. If 
the State is to survive the tiger must 
be eliminated. The ape in us has been 
fought with spiritual powers; the tiger 
has not. The tiger instincts Avithiii us, 
as we all showed 13 years ago, are ready 
to be summoned from their hidden lair 
in a moment. ; - , 

We have paid too little attention to 
these impulses deep down in human 
nature,- If you think you are going 
to beat the things that culminate in 
hatred and war without a spiritual 
fight you are foredoomed to failure. 
To make a vow is not enough ; to sign 
a covenant is not enough. 

Such of you who were baptised, as 
I was, made a vow of a peculiarly solemn 
nature through your proxies, and re¬ 
newed it if you were confirmed, to re¬ 
nounce the world, the flesh,.and the 
devil. How many of us have done it ? 
I know I have not; I have tried often. 
I fall down again and again, and I 
know that if this vow is to be kept it 
means a daily struggle until you fall 
into the grave. It is the same with 
-these old tiger instincts. You can 
only save yourself and the \v-orld by 
daily fighting, and in time you will win. 

I am an optimist. Scepticism in its 
place is a good thing, but when you 
ha\'e a task before you such as we 
have we want more than scepticism. 
We want faith. Faith alone can remove 
mountains; faith alone can see the 
goal before it; and in faith alone can 
we carry on the drudgery of the day-to- 
day work amid the din and dust and 
turmoil of this‘world’s affairs. Buoyed 
up alone’by faith, we hope that we or 
those who come after us will one day 
plant our feet firmly in the everlasting 
paths of peace. 

The Prime Minister at the 
League of Nations Union Meeting 


MUSSOLINI LIGHTS AFIRE 
Burning Money 

Standing by the Unknown Warrior’s 
Tomb in Rome Signor iNIussoIini the 
other day set fire to bonds worth 140 
million lire. x 

The money had been given by patriotic 
Italians to help to wipe out the 
debt the Government owes to the people. 
The debt is now about 80,000 million 
lire. The bonds burned by INIussolini 
represented about /r,500,000, and'the 
names of all -wlio gave are written in 
a Golden Book to be , handed down in 
their towns and villages. 


A QUIET AND BEAUTIFUL 
PLACE 
Jordans Saved 

The danger of spoiling the beautiful 
seclusion of Jordans in Buckinghamshire 
has been averted, a new by-pass road 
having * been agreed upon which will 
leave this sacred place, the horhe of 
Quakerism in England, entirely as it is. 

: Tlie saving :of Jordans is a great 
victory, for all-who Jo.ve. beauty and 
quiet,' and a great inspiratioir for all 
who.raise their voice in protest whenever 
a: blow is aimed af tlie-countryside.' 


THE AMERICAN ELECTION 

Before this issue appears the result 
of the election for the Presidency of the 
United States will be known. There 
are about 53 million voters, and about 
40 millions “were expected'to vote.. 


November 10 , 1923 

The Dream is 
Coming True 

It is a great pleasure to the Editor of the 
C.N. to remember that long ago he was 
writing for an Editor who is now Lord 
Cushendun. 

It is a greater pleasure still to recall,, at 
the tenth Armistice Day, these noble and 
stirring words spoken by Lord Cushendun 
for the British Government at the signing 
of the Peace Pact. 

DO not hesitate to say that J look 
upon the Paris Pact as an instru¬ 
ment that proclaims a new era and 
creates a new outlook. That mviy not 
be immediately observable. Human 
beings have to adjust themselves to 
a new environment. But the up- 
growing generation will be nurtured 
in the idea that war, except in self- 
defence, is not a gallant adventure 
but a national dishonour. 

Armaments beyond what are re¬ 
quisite for national safety as prescribed 
by the Covenant will be recognised as 
a costly and discreditable anachro¬ 
nism. If this hope should be even 
partially realised, then assuredly this 
year 1928 will be remembered as a 
notable landmark in human history; 
for it will be the fulfilment of the 
dream of the. most ancient visionaries 
of our race, who imagined an almost 
incredible Golden Age when weapons 
of war would be beaten into imple¬ 
ments of peace and war itself should- 
cease among men. 

Throughout the long intervening 
ages never till today, has man made 
any concerted and determined effort 
to translate into action the vision of 
the ancient seer. We are, making it 
now. The Paris Pact, in complete 
harmony with the work of the League 
of Nations, is at once our proclamation 
of purpose and our testament to 
posterity. It is the faith of today 
and the hope of tomorrow. 

Hitherto it has been on conqucYors 
and the great masters of the art of 
war that history has bestowed her 
most glittering decorations. Hereafter 
a fresh scale of values will be called 
for. When this new. page is turned 
we may be sure that we shall find the 
names of those who initiated the Paris 
Pact inscribed among thegreatest bene¬ 
factors of mankind. 


THINGS SAID 

The car that made the roads of 
England British. 

A Morris Car Advertisement 

No other people make so many lovely 
gardens as the English. 

Sir Michael Sadler 

A man capable of leaving wastepaper 
on the public footways is a pestilence. 

Sir John Peith 

Let ns remember who gave the vote 
to women. It \vas a parliament of men. 

'Lady Frances Balfour 

■ I suppose there is hardly a ^Minister 
of the Crown who has not left office 
poorer than he entered it. . 

Sir Kingsley Wood 

America has come nearer the abolition 
of poverty, fear, and want than humanity 
has ever reached before. 

Mr. Herbert Hoover 
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THE PALESTINE 
GIRL 

A LITTLE COLONY . AT 
PETAH TIKVAH 

What They Are Doing With the 
Fertile Acres of Holy Land 

THE HAPPY LIFE 

The land girls of England are familiar 
figures, and we all know how successful 
they are as gardeners or dairymaids, but 
few of us know much about their sisters, 
the land girls of Palestine. 

At Petali Tikvah there is a little 
colony of 25 girls who have come from all 
parts of the world because they are 
Jews and thcT^ want to live in the 
Holy Land, the home of their fore¬ 
fathers. 'They have left luxurious cities 
like London, Berlin, and New York for 
a country where even so important a 
place as Jerusalem relies upon rain for its 
chief water supply.' In Palestine these 
girls cannot hope to find work as 
governesses, typists, and mannequins, 
but they are content to work on the 
land instead. 

For the Sake of the Colony 

Hard work it is too. The soil is stony 
and overgrown with briars, or else it is 
marshy, yet the colonists can show a 
profit after four years’ work and the 
purchase of livestock, implements, and 
buildings. But the girls refuse to take 
any money for themselves. “ We will 
use it for the colony,” they say. 

They have over a hundred acres of 
land, and they do everything from 
ploughing to poultry-feeding them¬ 
selves. There are several bee colonies, a 
big dairy herd, a tobacco crop, and a 
nursery of young trees to be cared for. 

After a while it is proposed that 
these girls should each start a little 
farm of her own, so that other girls 
may take their place in the colony and 
learn how to work on Palestine soil. 

The Nahalal Settlement 

Some of' the girls are betrothed, 
and mean to help their husbands in 
settlements such as the one at Nahalal. 
Here are 80 colonists, each with a farm 
of 25 acres. They have drained a huge 
marsh together, brought a water-supply 
from the hills together, and if one of the 
colonists falls sick the others work 
together on his land, caring for his cattle 
and crops before their own. 

Centuries ago Palestine was a land 
flowing with milk and honey, but wars 
and raids and oppression have ruined 
her. The Turks demanded taxes which 
left the people no money to spend on 
roads and irrigation. Then, after the 
war, the League of Nations gave England 
a mandate over Palestine and from that 
time a new era began. 

From all over the world Jews began 
to flock to Palestine with their savings 
and their knowledge of modern farming 
methods. If a colonist is too poor to 
buy a piece of land the Jewish National 
Fund will buy it and lease it to him 
at a low rent, and lend him £100 for 
improvements. 

Making the Desert Blossom 

Men and women may be seen digging 
ditches and laying drains for eight hours 
a day. In Europe those women handled 
nothing heavier than a needle : in the 
Holy Land they swing a pick like a 
navv'^". . That is ’ why orange groves, 
olive and almond orchards, corn and 
clover, bananas, and date palms are 
growing where nothing grew before. 

At first the Arabs were resentful of 
these newcomers. At the outbreak of 
war. there were 534,615 Moslems in 
Palestine, and only 84,666 Jews, Now the 
most sensible Arabs realise that they are 
sharing the prosperity brought by the 
Jews.-’Schools, hospitals, sanitation, and 
roads are still badly needed in many 
parts. There will , not be money enough 
to pay for them till Arab and Jew work 
in harmony together to make the desert 
blossom as the rose. 


THEY GAVE THEIR EYES FOR YOU 




Led to the pond for a drink 



The blind horses still earning their living 

Four horses and a mule that were blinded by poison-gas in the Great War are now spend¬ 
ing their days in peace on a farm in Hampshire. As we see here, they are still able to do 
farm work, which keeps them in good health. See page 7. 


THE SULTAN AND 
THE CAMEL 

A LITTLE TALK BY 
THE WAY 

Justice Begins With the Dear 
Dumb Things 

THE LOST SHEEP 

One day Ibii Saud, Sultan of Nejd, 
ruler of three million Arabs, sat on the 
sand, which he calls the finest carpet in 
the world. 

He had come with a great retinue to 
discuss affairs of State with the High 
Commissioner of Iraq. Many warriors 
and black servants and a host of camels 
were in the sultan’s train, but there was 
no luxury in his camp. 

The sultan was uneasy in his mind^ 
because he believed the British Govern^ 
ment would try to make him sign a 
treaty he had no wish to sign, and he 
spoke much of politics to his friend 
Ameen Rihani as they sat waiting on 
the sand at Ojair. 

The Seeing Eye 

By and by a caravan came in with 
water and vegetables from A 1 Hasa. 
Another man talking as vehemently of 
politics and war might have seen it 
with an unseeing eye, but the ruler of 
a people must notice everything, and 
the sultan saw that one of the camels 
had been ill-used. 

He broke off his discourse and de¬ 
manded to see the headman of the 
caravan. When the fellow approached 
the sultan asked : 

” What is the matter with that camel 
yonder ? ” 

The man replied, ” O Thou Long of 
Days, it is vicious and obstinate-” 

He was cut short. ” Then do not 
take it back to Al Hasa. Turn it out to 
pasture'with my camels here.” 

As the man went the sultan said to 
Ameen Rihani, “Our justice begins 
with the camel. He who is not just to 
the camel will not be just to men.” 

A Wonderful Sight 

An Arab Pasha has said that the 
palm and the camel are the father and 
mother of the Arab, and, he would like 
to cut down all the palms and kill all 
the camels in order to make his people 
AYork. They might irrigate waste lands 
and grow splendid crops, but' they are 
too lazy to plough and plant while the 
palm will give them dates and the camel 
will give them milk. 

.A wonderful sight is the great camel 
market at Buraidah, packed with dealers 
from all parts of Syria, Arabia, and 
even Egypt, 

At this market those who seek a 
mount will pay 30 or 40 gold pounds 
sterling for a thoroughbred. The crea¬ 
tures can be very beautiful with their 
graceful necks, gazelle-like eyes, and 
coloured trappings. 

A foreigner can soon see the difference 
between camel and camel, but it takes 
an Arab to know the difference between 
their hoof prints. 

The Sheik and the Shej)herd 

Ameen Rihani tells of a shepherd who 
lost a sheep from the flock and saw in 
the distance a man on a camel hastening 
away with something like a sheep for 
baggage. The shepherd followed its 
tracks to a village and laid his complaint 
before the sheik. 

“ Bring forth all the camels,” said the 
sheik, and the shepherd examined the 
footprints till he came on those resem¬ 
bling those he had tracked. 

“ The man who rode this camel stole 
my sheep,” he declared ; and the guilty 
one confessed. He was ordered to give 
the shepherd a sheep and a camel to 
atone for his crime; if he had come 
before a sterner sheik he would have 
lost his right hand also. Arab justice is 
a stern thing, but jt is the same for the 
sultan’s son as the beggar/ and it, 
includes the camel. 
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THE MAN WHO SAW 
NELSON DIE 

AND THE BOY WHO 
SHOT HIM 

A Little Bit of the Victory 
Goes Home Again 

OCTOBER 21 AT TRAFALGAR 

Just 123 years after his father saw 
Nelson die there has died in Canada the 
son of the old chief surgeon of Nelson's 
flagship the Victory. 

This little-noted event, occurring at 
. the time of the restoration of the actual 
spot where Nelson died on the Victory, 

. made Trafalgar Day specially interesting. 

The day was celebrated on October 21 
for the first time on Nelson's renovated 
flagship, now restored in every detail 
as nearly as possible to its old condition 
when Nelson died on its deck. 

Return of the Knee 

An important item in the proceedings 
was the return of the Knee, the, wooden 
; deck support against which Nelson lay 
iii the cockpit- when he died. Over 
twenty years ago, after a collision in 
. Portsmouth Harbour, this - Knee was 
taken out of the old ship and placed 
among the treasures at Windsor. King 
Edward presented it to the British 
Sailor’s Society. 

Now, at the suggestion of King. 
George, it has been handed back to the 
Victory. It was taken on board on 
Trafalgar Day by a party of boys from 
. the Prince of Wales’s Hostel and there 
; presented to the commander - in - chief. 

: After it had been placed in position by 
bluejackets the boys lined up and saluted 
the famous picture of Nelson’s death 
which hangs near by.,' 

Only a day or two before this happened 
news came of the death at Port Arthur 
Tn Canada, at the age of 94, of Mr. H. H. 
Sherlock, son of the chief surgeon on the 
Victory at the. Battle of Trafalgar, 
the man who saw Nelson die. The son 
was born in Prince' Edward Island. 

Robert Guillemard’s Story 

The Children’s Treasure House tells 
the story of how Nelson was shot by a 
chance bullet, from the gun of a young 
French conscript! 

This boy, . Kobert Guillemard, was 
ordered at Trafalgar to one of the 
fighting - tops of the French warship 
Redoubtable only six months after he 
had joined the army. It seems clear 
that he did not fire at the English hero. 
But as he blazed away, at the crowded 
deck he saw Nelson fall, and there 
seems no doubt that it was by his bullet. 


PITBOY TO PRIME 
MINISTER 

Andrew Fisher’s Fine Career 

Over forty years ago a young man of 
23 left his home at. Crosshouse in 
Ayrshire' arid settled in Queensland in 
Australia; fourteen years later he was 
a member of the first Labour Ministry 
in Australia. 

At 46 the Ayrshire pitboy. became 
Prime Minister of the Australian Com¬ 
monwealth. . This great office he held 
three times, displacing on the last 
occasion another pitboy from Stafford¬ 
shire, Sir Joseph Cook, 

Andrew Fisher was the Prime Minister 
who founded the Commonwealth Bank, 
launched the trans-continental railway, 
and started building Canberra. It was 
he who declared that Australia was in 
the Great War to “ the last man and the 
last shilling.” 

Then for six years he was High 
Commissioner for the Commonwealth in 
London, a post in which the Stafford¬ 
shire pitboy succeeded him. 

A friend, asked how Andrew ^Fisher 
rose to such a height in so. short a time, 
replied that he did so “ entirely by his 
grit, honesty, steadfastness of purpose, 
and tremendous capacity for work,” 


The Ploughman and 
THE Engine-Driver 

An old man riding a carthorse and 
followed by another was coming down 
the lane, so the lady did not close the 
gate behind her, but held it open. 

The old man thanked her, and they 
began to talk of the fine morning, and 
this and that. 

By and by the lady said, “ The 
village hasn’t altered much since I left 
it as a child nearly twenty years ago.” 

The old man asked her name. She 
told him, but added, ” You won’t 
remember me. We were only here 
three years.” 

” Ah, but I do remember ’ee ! ” cried 
the old man, his face wreathed in smiles. 
“You were three little childer, and you 
had a fox-terrier dog, and you all wore 
red coats in the winter, didn’t you ? ” 

” Yes,” said the lady in great sur¬ 
prise; “but what fixed, us in your 
memory like that?,” 

“ I’ll tell ’ee (replied the old man). 
You always used to stop and ask if you 
could pat my horses. That pleased me, 
for I love my horses. There’s no friend 
faithfuller than a horse if you treat 
him honest.” 

Men and Horses 

The lady agreed, and told him of a 
pony she had now who thrust his head 
in at the dining-room window to be 
petted. He was as tame as a dog, but 
a man who was once in charge of him 
for a short time called him unsafe. 

!., “Ah,, he didn’t treat ’un right,” 
said the old man. “I had a friend 
who was stud groom to a lord, and had 
broken hundreds of colts, and he said 
to me : No horse was ever foaled vicious; 
if a horse is vicious a man made him s(?.” 

When they had talked of horses to 
their heart’s content the lady asked 
about his own story. He had been 
ploughman on one farm all his life, 
“ and will be till I drop,” he added. 
“ .Oh, I love ploughing 1 When I feel 
the plough under my hand on a spring 
morning I feel I could plough for ever ! ” 

His face shone. The ,lady told the 
Country Girl about it afterwards, and 
they agreed that they would enjoy their 
walks more because of his saying. 
There is no sight more beautiful than 
an English landscape with a man and 
two horses ploughing and birds fol¬ 
lowing behind. But sometimes our 
delight in the sight is checked by pity 
for the toiling man. We must not pity, 
we should envy and admire him. He 
has as much pride and joy in his straight 
furrows as a painter has in his painting. 

Pride in Work 

The ploughman follows the oldest 
English trade, but there are men who 
follow the new ones iii the same spirit. 
Driver W. Barnes, of the London and 
North-Eastern Railway, has said so. 

“ It’s life to me, running my engine 
(says he). When I am away on holiday^ 
I feel lonely and want to get back^to it 
as soon as I can. . . There is a song 
of the lines, you know; it grows upon 
you, and when you have been driving 
for years and years you can tell easily 
where you are by the clicking of cross¬ 
ings, and points, by the bridges you 
cross and the tunnels through which 
you pass. . . Running my train on 
the long journey to Harrogate is just 
like a verse of poetry to me.” 

And so Life goes on singingly for all 
who hear it singing. 


FATHER AT TRAFALGAR 

The son of a man who fought on the 
Revenge at Trafalgar still lives at 
Portsmouth. He is John Charles Has- 
well, a naval pensioner. 


THE LIFEBOATMEN 
Standby 

A Stormy Night’s 
Adventure 

There is a story of 'Special interest 
attached to the iron plaque which the 
German Government has. sent to the 
Thurso lifeboat in Caithness, together 
with certificates ‘ of gallantry for the 
members of her crew. 

'It was early last March that the 
German steamer Aase was wrecked 
near Thurso. The lifeboat was launched 
at 10 o’clock on a bitterly cold night, 
with heavy rain and a strong gale blow¬ 
ing, but when it reached the Aase the 
Germans still hoped to-save her. 

The lifeboatmen might have gone home, 
but they believed the Aase was . in a 
hopeless condition, and they deterreiined 
to stand by. All that night and all 
next day those staunch meii remained 
in their open boat near the steamer. 

On the second night the German 
captain gave up hope, and asked the 
lifeboat to take him and his 14 men 
ashore. The lifeboat reached home 22 
hours after she was launched. 

The German sailors who risked their 
lives by sticking to their ships were 
gallant men. So were the British life¬ 
boatmen who stayed by the wreck. 

Lifeboatmen have died of exposure 
before now ; happily the brave men of 
Thurso came through their vigil in the 
gale unhurt. 


THE NATION ROUND THE'^^ 
CENOTAPH 

For the first time the. service on; 
Armistice Day is to be broadcast about 
the country, so that it may truly be 
said that on the tenth Peace Day the 



whole nation will gather round the 
national monument to those who sleep. 

This diagram shows how. the. waves 
are picked up in the microphone near 
the Cenotaph and carried underground 
to the broadcasting van close by. 
Another microphone hangs from a tree 
in Whitehall, 


THE SHOE AND LEATHER FAIR 

When the world was young men wore 
the skins of animals to protect their 
bodies from cold, and went barefoot. 
Now men clothe their bodies in wool and 
cotton, and wear leather on the feet. 

Much has happened in the world since. 
the day when the first Red Indian 
invented moccasins. How many people 
in that day would (if they could) have ; 
taken the trouble to cross the sea to ■ 
view a selection of footwear. Yet 10,000 
cards of invitation in four languages were 
sent out all over the Continent to 
summon visitors to the Shoe and 
Leather Fair at the Royal Agricultural 
Hall the other day. 

Man has realised since that far-off day 
that boots and. shoes can be made to 
look beautiful as well as to keep out the 
cold, and he has learned to dive into the 
ocean deeps and search the river swamps 
for leather. There were stalls at the 
Fair showing the value of leather for 
furniture, clothing, and curtains, and 
leather for the gay caparisons of horses, 
and the weather-proof covering of motor¬ 
cars, ' Only one stall showed harness 1 

All the colours of the rainbow were 
there ; tanned leather as soft as silk, and 
as many-hued, provided the housewife 
at last with the imperishable curtain. 


PONTIUS PILATE’S 
MASTER 

TIBERIUS AND HIS 
TREASURE 

Mussolini Turns on the Pumps 
on Lake Nemi 

THE TRIAL OF JESUS 

The quest for the treasure lost on the 
galleys of the Emperor Tiberius, sunk in 
Lake Nemi, has at last begun in reality. 

The plant has now been installed; 
Mussolini has himself set the pumps to 
work, and the task of draining the lake 
is expected to be completed in four 
months, by which time the lost galleys 
should be exposed to view and ready for 
examination. - 

Some of this treasure, lost 1900 years 
ago, has already been recovered and 
sold in London. Several small pieces of 
statuary were still on sale a few months 
ago, one fine bronze realising 12,000. 

An Abiding Interest 

The man who possessed and lost the 
riches has an abiding interest for 
Christianity. Tiberius has no claims 
to respect or goodwill, but he is 
memorable as the master of Pontius 
Pilate, the most famous of all the 
Procurators of Judea, ; 

For ten years Pilate served Tiberius 
in the Holy Land. During that period 
Jesus taught, suffered, and died there. 
At the time of the Crucifixion Tiberius, 
master of the known world, was 75, 
infirm, evil of habit, confirmed in the 
horrible course of conduct wEich led to 
murder by starvation, by the dagger, 
by poison, and what was virtually as¬ 
sassination masked as formal legal trials. 

It was to Tiberius that Vitellius, 
Governor of Syria, sent Pilate in dis¬ 
grace, accused of tyrannous conduct 
which was held to have caused an 
insurrection in Jerusalem and strife in 
Samaria, The year w^as 36 a.d., three 
years after the death of Jesus. 

The Tragedy of Tragedies 

Travel was slow in those days, and 
the deposed Procurator did not reach 
Rome until after the death of Tiberius, 
which had occurred on March 15, 
37 A.D. So the Emperor never heard 
from the lips of his subordinate any 
word of that tragedy of tragedies which 
brought Christianity into existence, and 
gave the world an everlasting, hope 
founded on the Calvary of which Pilate 
was a spectator. 

There is a legend that Pilate sent or 
took with him to Rome his official report 
on the Crucifixion. Writings exist in 
Greek, called the Acts of Pilate, and 
there are two letters to Tiberius said to 
be his. But they can hardly be genuine. 
In tlie early days of Christianity many 
documents appeared which were not 
authentic. . , 

Emperor and Procurator 

But Tiberius and Pilate were flesh and 
blood realities, master and man re¬ 
spect! vel}^ Emperor and Judean Pro¬ 
curator. The treasures of the first we 
shall probably see again, but if a scrap 
of the writing of Pilate could be revealed 
concerning that event of events which 
occurred while he ruled in Judea all 
other treasures of Rome would sink into 
insignificance by comparison, 

Livy, the great historian, and Pilate 
were contemporaries. The %vorld moui’us 
the loss of 107 of the 142 books vvhicli 
Livy’s history comprised ; but it w'ould 
give all Livy" for a single sentence from 
the hand of Pilate coijtaining the name 
of the Man who died for all ih^n 1895 
years ago. Pictures on ^bge 7 

When You Go By Bus 

Do not throw your ticket in the street. 
Drop it in the Bus 
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PICTURE-NEWS AND TIME MAP SHOWING EVENTS ALL OVER THE WORLD 




i:.-A. ^ 

DANGER FROM PONDS 
Polluted water in Egypt 
causes much ill-health 
among the peasants, and 
during the next year the 
Government intends to 
fiU in four hundred of 
the country’s four thou- ; 
sand ponds. 


i A TREACHEROUS RIVER 

d Owing to the Indus shifting its ^ 
bed part of the town of Mand- ^ 
jhand, in Sind, has been engulfed, 

* though a year ago the river was 
about a mile away. 

iW® 

INDIAN OCEAN 




f . '".v. • • : Calcutta 


^ A FAST INDI^ MAIL 
Aviation is going ahead 
^ in India, where there 
are big distances to 
cover, and an air ser* 
vice is to be started to 
carry the British mail 
from Karachi to Delhi, 
Calcutta, and Rangoon, 


EATING OSTRICH EGGS 
Ostrich-farming at the Cape has 
declined so greatly that the eggs 
are now sometimes used for 
cooking, one being sufficient to 
make an omelette for 30 people. 


NEW ZEALAND'S OYSTERS 
The oyster-beds of Foveaux 
Strait, between South and 
Stewait Islands, are said to be 
inexhaustible. They yield about 
26,000 sacks of oysters a year. 



A TRESPASSER FROM 
THE AIR 

Not to be Prosecuted 

Some people living in Corwall Road 
at Harrow were startled the other day 
b}" a heavy thump on the roof, followed 
by a great smashing of glass. 

They ran out, and found broken tiles 
and a shivered pane of glass on the 
verandah, but no trace of the trespasser 
who had done all the damage. Had 
someone thrown something from an 
aeroplane, had a parachutist fallen, or 
was it a visitor from Mars ? 

They found the trespasser in a neigh¬ 
bour's garden. He was a wounded 
swan. It seems that some sham sports¬ 
man had shot him, and he had flown in 
panic from his river home until he 
dropped faint and exhausted on the roof. 

Wc are glad to say that the people 
were not angry with the trespasser. 
They carried him tenderly indoors. 
And if skilled nursing can avail he will 
soon be back on the river, telling his 
mate that although some human beings 
are veiy^ wicked others are so kind that 
they cancel the bad ones. 


WHOSE ARE THE ISLANDS ? 

Not long ago the Argentine Govern¬ 
ment erected a wireless station^n South 
Georgia Island for meteorological news.- 

But South. Georgia, like the Falkland 
Islands and the South Sandwich Islands 
on either side of it, belongs to Britain. 
That, at any rate, is the opinion of the 
British Government. Argentina, on the 
other hand, says they belong to her, and 
now she has published correspondence 
on the subject, opening with a protest 
made by Britain a year ago against her 
action in South Georgia. 

It is all very surprising, for it was over 
a century' and a half ago that Commo¬ 
dore Byron's occupation of the P'alkland 
Isles in Britain’s name led to war with 
Spain, and the islands were formally 
taken over nearly a hundred years ago. 


A LADY’S MIRROR 
The Ruling Passion Long Ago 

Among the tombs which hold the 
remains of noble Romans who founded 
a colony far from their native land in 
Budapest about the same time that other 
Romans were fortifying London have; 
been found many articles of luxury. 

Flasks of perfume, bronze mirrors, 
valuable jewels, and medical instruments 
show that the colonising Roman whcrc- 
ever he went had visions of a Bond Street 
or a Harley Street to console his exile. 

In one tomb the skeleton hand of a 
woman holds a bronze. mirror, as if 
the ruling passion (vanity) were strong 
in death. But let us not laugh at her, 
but only yield to this poor lady of long 
ago the tribute of a smile that is tinged 
with pity. 


GIVING CASTLES AWAY 

The King has made the nation two 
royal gifts in Peel Castle and Castle 
Rushen in the Isle of Alan. 

Castle Rushen was begun in the 
thirteenth century, but it stands oiV the 
site of a Danish stronghold. From 
medieval days to the nineteenth century 
the House of Keys, as the Alanx Parlia¬ 
ment is called, used to meet in the 
castle: It was the heart of the island. 
All Manx history seems to be enclosed 
in its frowning walls. 

Peel Castle is largely a ruin on a 
rock that guards the harbour. Once 
it was a castle and a cathedral too, 
and the cathedral crypt served as a 
prison. The keep goes back to the 
eleventh century, and the cathedral is 
seven hundred years old. Their ruin 
began in the civil wars. 

These ancient places will now belong 
to the Alanxmen instead of to the Crown} 
and they arc fortunate in so great a gift. 


AUNT SALLY 
A New Green Dress 

The C.N. described some weeks ago 
how a reader, passing through the 
lovely Wiltshire village of Scend, found 
it desecrated by glaring red and yellow 
petrol pumps. 

Now a C.N. friend writes that on 
passing that way the other day he 
found the same pumps painted an un¬ 
obtrusive pale green. Who says that 
protests against the desecration of our 
countryside are all in vain ? 

Wc were glad to notice also that 
some pumps on the Hog’s Back have 
been painted so as to look as friendly 
and pleasing as possible. Perhaps, in 
time, the rich petrol companies will be 
able to afford another pot of paint and 
at last give their ugly Aunt Sallys a 
little better dress. 


THE FIRST PHONOGRAPH 

For some 40 years there has been 
on exhibition at South Kensington 
Edison's first phonograph, the father of 
the gramophone, made for him by John 
Kreusi more than 50 years ago. 

Everybody who is interested in that 
sort of thing (and who is not ?) ought 
to have seen it by now ; and everyone 
who has not will be sorry today, for it 
is no longer at South Kensington. 

At Edison’s famous laboratory at 
West Orange, New Jersey, the other day 
there was a little gathering of eminent 
men at which the Secretary of the 
American Treasury presented a gold 
medal voted to him by Congress for 
the wonderful work he had done in his 
81 years. At the same time Air. Ronald 
Campbell, in charge of the British 
Embassy at Washington, formally 
returned Mr. Edison his first phonograph, 
which he had lent through all these 
years to South Kensington. 

His first electric lamp is still to be seen 
here, for that was a gift and not a loan. 


THE SNAKE IN THE 
BANANAS 
Not From Jamaica 

A courteous reader in Jamaica sends 
us a correction, which wc gladly give 
with the information that accompanies it. 

The C.N. told some months ago how 
a snake was found in a crate of Jamaican 
bananas in this country. 

Our correspondent reminds us that 
there are no snakes in Jamaica. Years 
ago the mongoose was imported to 
kill the snakes in the island, and it has 
done so completely. 

In Costa Rica there are many snakes, 
and most of the ships take their first 
loading at Costa Rica before passing on 
to Jamaica, and many bananas coming 
from Costa Rica are sold in England as 
Jamaican. 

Oranges and grape-fruit arc sent over 
in crates, but Jamaican bananas never. 
They are cut still green, and are handled 
by the bunch, spread out on shelv'es in 
the ship’s hold with care, and changes of 
air are pumped through the hold. The 
snake could not, therefore, have come 
from Jamaica. 


THE WISE FORM MASTER 

Alany tributes from old boys have 
followed the news that Air. AI. A. North, 
for years a housemaster at Clifton, and 
part - author of North and Hilliard’s 
Latin Prose, is dead. 

One story concerns his justice. He 
had instructed his’ form to write essays 
on Has Alodern Poetry Deteriorated ? 
A certain boy said it had, the craze for 
limericks was proof of it, and he cited 
the following example : 

Our Form Master called Neddy North 
Is famed far and wide for his wrath, * 

He thinks that he knows 
All about Latin Prose, 

But twas Hilliard that wrote it—^not North. 

How should such a boy be treated ? 
The form thought Air. North knew. He 
caned the poet for impertinence, and 
gave him full marks for cleverness 1 
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ARE THE VICTORS AFRAID? 

A PRAYER FOR THE GREAT SILENCE 

The vast mitUikide of the English-speaking peoples will gather in iheir 
sacred places on Sunday io remember in silence the men who died for ns 
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What They Have Said 

T he greatest fact confronting the 
world on the tenth Armistice Day 
is the existence of three great Walls of 
Peace built up in these 3’ears. 

The first is the Covenant of the League 
of Nations. The second is the Locarno 
Treaty. The third is the Kellogg Pact. 

If these nations keep their words there 
will be no more war. The outbreak of war 
between them will mean that once more 
their treaties are scraps of paper. 

It is well to remember what, the 
nations have said. Here it is. 

1 . The Covenant 

The Members of the League recognise 
that the maintenance of peace requires 
the reduction of armaments to the 
lowest point consistent with national 
safety and the cnforcemcnt‘ by common 
action of international obligations. 

The Members of the League agree that 
if there should arise between them any 
dispute likely to lead to a rupture 
they will submit the matter either to 
arbitration or judicial settlement or to 
inquiry by the Council, and the}^ agree 
in no case to resort to Tvar until three 
months after the award by the arbitra¬ 
tors, or the judicial decision, or the report 
by the Council. 

The Alembers of the League agree 
that they will carry out in full good 
faith any award or decision that may 
be rendered, and that they will not 
resort to war against any IMember of 
the League that complies therewith. 

Should any Member of the League 
resort to war in disregard of its cove¬ 
nants it shall be deemed to have com¬ 
mitted an act of war against all other 
^[embers, who hereby undertake to 
subject it to the severance of all trade 
or financial relations, the prohibition of 
all intercourse, and the prevention of all 
financial, commercial, or personal inter¬ 
course between the nationals of the 
covenant - breaking State and the 
nationals of any other State. 

Signed by 54 Nations 

2. Locarno 

German}/ and Belgium, and also 
Germany and France, mutually under¬ 
take that they will in no case attack or 
invade each other or resort to war 
against each other. 

Germany and Belgium and Germany 
and France undertake to settle by 
peaceful means and in the manner laid 
down herein all questions of every kind 
vvdiich may arise between them and 
which it may not be possible to settle 
by the normal methods of diplomacy. • 
Any question with regard to which 
the parties are in conflict as to their 
respective rights shall be submitted to 
judicial decision, and the parties under¬ 
take to comply with such decision. 

• Signed by Germany, France, 
Britain, Italy, and Poland 

3. 1 he Pact 

The Higli Contracting Parties solemnly 
declare, in the names of their respective 
peoples, that they condemn recourse to 
war for the solution of international 
controversies, and renounce it as an 
instrument of national policy in their 
relations with one another. 

The High Contracting Parties agree 
that the settlement or solution of all 
disputes or conflicts, of whatever nature 
or of whatever origin they may be, 
which may arise among them, shall 
never be sought except by' pacific 
means. Signed by ts Nationc 


hour has come when there 
^ rests upon every member of the 
English - speaking family the most 
solemn jesponsibility of our lives. 
We have to resolve whether we will 
be true to the spirit of our race. 

Ten years have passed since the 
nations laid down their arms in the 
War to End War. Ten million men 
gave up their lives to give the world 
a lasting peace. The nations bound 
themselves in a lasting covenant to go 
to war no more. They pledged them¬ 
selves to give up their arms and pursue 
the ways of peace. 

The Great Peace Upon Us 

They have said it again and again. 
They have bound themselves by the 
Covenant of the League. France and 
Germany repeated it with emphasis 
at Locarno. As if that' were not 
enough, the nations signed the Kellogg 
Pact to give up the very thought of war. 

If these nations are honest, if they 
speak the truth, if they mean what they 
say and what all men believe them to 
mean, there can be no more war. It 
is as plain as the Sun when it is high 
in the - heavens. The Great Peace is 
upon us unless the nations mean to 
break their word. 

In private life we believe one 
another; men of good name and 
repute do not lie. In ordinary affairs, 
in the scientific world and in the 
business world, no man would think 
of doubting a pledge like this. Is it 
true, then, that in politics, in national 
affairs, the standard of truth is lower 
than in business ? Do nations lie to each 
other before the world ? Do Govern¬ 
ments think the^^ can deceive mankind? 

What the Government Know^ 

We do not believe it. Our Govern¬ 
ment knows that our men would not 
march to war tomorrow for any cause 
that is conceivable toda}^ , There is 
no cause on the face of the Earth that 
is worth the price-of war. 

And yet we know, as we stand in 
silence at eleven o'clock on the 
eleventh day of the eleventh month, 
that while the hearts of the people 
yearn for peace the facts betray us all. 

Armies are counted in millions of 
men. France is building a great steel 
wall along her borders. There are 
rumblings in the Balkans and in 
Italy. Mussolini talks as the Kaiser 
used to talk. The cowardly submarine 
is piling up in fleets. The cowardly 
aeroplane is piling up the power to 
drop poison and death on sleeping 
populations. Does it mean that the 
nations are lying to their people ? 

We do not think so. It means that 
the nations are afraid. It means that 
the Governments cannot believe that 
we are so near to that great millen¬ 
nium of peace for which the flower of^ 
the youth of the nations laid down 


their lives. It means that, though 
the Great War is over, the victors 
are afraid. 

Ten years have gone since the 
nations that had fought themselves to 
a standstill drew apart and began to 
reckon the injuries they had inflicted 
on each other. The bill of the Great 
War was ten million men and fifty 
thousand million pounds. The tumult 
and the shouting did not cease with 
the Armistice. The groans of the dying 
still rang in men's ears. The sufferings 
of the wounded were far from assuaged. 
The sorrow of the widow and the 
fatherless was no less than it had been. 
Peace could not heal everything. It 
seemed for a long time that it gave 
victors and vanquished only an oppor¬ 
tunity to dwell on their bitterness. 

Deep in the Hearts of Men 

But after ten years the horrified 
world has had time to dwell on the 
havoc that was wrought, and through 
all these years of awakening the world 
of common men, whatever their rulers 
may have thought, cared nothing 
for penalties, or reparations, or armies 
of occupation, or reprisals, if it could 
only have peace. Somebody coined the 
scornful phrase Peace at any ^ price. 
We scorned it in our heroic mood, 
but it was what the world wanted. 

The world wants it .now. It has 
always wanted it, though there is 
enough original foolishness in the 
hearts of nations and peoples to lead 
them astray in their anger when a 
politician talks of an insult to their 
pride, or an injury to their interests. 
But the common man never wants 
for any cause whatever to cross the 
frontier to kill the common man on the 
other side; still less does he want to be 
killed by him. There lies deep in men's 
hearts the wish to live and to let live. 
The instinct for peace is always there. 
It has taken, the Great War with its 
appalling consequences to make men 
realise how profound and enduring it 
is, but they know at last (all except 
a few who do not care, whose pockets 
are filled with gold and whose hearts 
are lined with stone) that there is no 
desire so deep in the hearts of men as 
the desire for peace. 

Why Afraid ? 

It is not the common people who 
are afraid ; the common people are 
never afraid of peace or of each other. 
Of what, then, are the nations afraid ? 
Of war breaking out ? With whom and 
where ? Is Britain afraid of France, 
or France of Britain ? The Great Fear 
which precipitated the Great War was 
fear of Germany, but the military 
German Empire is no more. Its great 
Army, the most tremendous fighting 
machine the world has ever seen, has 
dwindled to the size of a police force. 
Its Navy, which the Kaiser knew was 
Continued on page 8 


Come for a Walk With 
Country Girl 

C\or> be thanked for stinring 
^ cold! 

God be thanked for red and gold ! 
God be thanked that in the sky 
Clouds like seas are running high I 

Qak woods on the distant 
heights 

Seem a host of golden knights, 
Hedges garbed in hues of fire 
Glow as glow the Angel Choir. 

Blest be storms that sweep 
away 

Dusty summer's long decay ; 
Weary souls grow fresh as dew, 
Earth is clean and brave and new. 

Qlory, glory fills the air ! 

Roads are beckoning every¬ 
where, 

Hills are waiting to be trod, 
Come, and keep the tryst of God. 

Tip-Cat 

OBODY can learn to be funny, says 
Sir Harry Lauder. Some can’t learn 
not to be. 

a 

^yoRK done in silence is, we are told, 
good work. Burglars please note. 

a 

heading ; Peer Makes Hats for 
Women. Cheaply, we may be sure, 
for his own coro¬ 
net is less than 
half a crown, 
a 

\y OMEN have the 
vote. And 
yet we read that 
men are still 
eating larks. 

Q 

'J'liE Bishop of 
Liverpool 
says employers 
want a boy who 
will do right and 
not care who gets the credit. But what 
about the cash ? 

a 

'J'liE Conservative programme is de¬ 
scribed as a tonic. And will 
probably be well shaken before taken, 
a 

Qlothes are said to be largely in¬ 
fluenced by geography. The Equa¬ 
tor is, in short, a sort of clothes line, 
a 

UDGE Crawford says not one man in 
ten who runs a motor-car can afford 
it. So most motorists must be up to 
the nines. 

a 

'J HE song. the man in the street sings are 
better than they used to be. Though 
he has nothing to make a song about, 
a 

PJappiness, we are told, is not 
dramatic. Yet it causes a play 
of the features. 

Eleven o’Clock on Sunday 

When the wrangling bells had ended 
Slowly struck the clock eleven, 

And, from out the silent heaven, 
Silence on the. town descended. 
Silence, silence everywhere, 

On the earth and in the air. Longfellow 

Lay Down Their Arms 

Jt is right that troops should attend 
at the Cenotaph to do honour to 
the memory of dead comrades ; but is 
it too much to ask from the Govern¬ 
ment that the troops shall appear 
without arms ? Mr. Laurence Housman 
What a magnificent opportunity for 
Mr. Baldwin! 


Peter Puck ^ 
Wants To Know 



If a mermaid has 
a permanent wave 
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Children’s Newspaper Supplement 

Arthur Mee’s Wonderful New Book 

Wliat JPo Yoo Want To See ? 


A BOY AND His Three Friends 



ten years ago. From the same inspiration today comes I See All. 
The C.F. stirs us with a sense of the wonder and the beauty of the world. 
The Children’s Newspaper tells us how the world goes round week by week. 
I See All gives us the quickest way to anything we want to see 


Co this is 7 See All. This new thing 
is the new child of the Children's 
Encyclopedia. 

It is good that every ten years we 
should all do something' big. The 
Cliildren's Encyclopedia came into the 
world just twent}^ years ago. The 
Children’s Newspaper came into the 
world about ten years ago. Now 
comes 1 See All. 

They are tliree children of one in¬ 
spiration.; they have come out of a 
sense of wondei*, out of the feeling that 
there is something in this world too 
great for words. We come mysteri¬ 
ously into life/we live and learn for a 
few short years, and we come' to feel 
that in some strange way we cannot 
understand \vc are linked with vast 
eternal tilings. 

Tea-Table and Breakfast-Table 

The Children's Encyclopedia tries to 
tell \is something of it all. The Child¬ 
ren’s Newspaper tries every week to 
strengthen our faith that things are 
getting better, and the world is moving 
on. And now comes I Sea A il, ' a 
child unlike the others but still of the 
family, for it pictures the world and 
all its wonders, and it tries to give the 
quickest way to tlie sight of anything 
in the world that we may want to sec. 

The Children’s Encyclopedia grew 
out of a tea-table, where sat a little 
child with the appetite of Peter Puck 
himself for w^anting to know, and a 
mother exclaimed, Oh, for a book that 
will answer all the qiteslions ! So the 
Children’s Encyclopedia w^as born. 1 See 
All grew^ out of a breakfast-tabic, 
where, tired of trying to describe some 
little thing, the same voice of a mother 
cried, Oh, for a book that ivould give its 
all the pictures ! And so here it is, a 
book with all the pictures, I See All. 

A wonderful thing is a picture ; it 
is the quickest wny-that has ever been 
invented for reaching the mind. 

The Wonderful Words 

Perhaps you have tried to tell a 
small boy w’hat a bridge is like : how^ 
difficult it all is 1 ' But show Iiim 
picture and he understands, 
the idea of I Sec All. 

Word it gives you a 
Picture. It docs not 
describe a thing to 
you as the dictionary 
does ; it shows you 
the thing itself. 

This is the great 
Picture Age, and 
this is its greatest 
Picture Book. It is 
the new" dictionary, in 
w"hich we learn at 
once through the eye 
instead of slowly 
through the mind. 

So far the beginning 
of our knowdedge has 
been a word, and a 
marv^ellous thing a 
w"ord is. Shakespeare 
could take a few words 
and put theiii together 
so that 5 they bring 
tears to our eyes after 
three hundred years. 

Jesus could take a few 


words and put them together so that 
they make our hearts glad after tw^o 
thousand years. Very wonderful things 
are words.' But here we begin with a 
picture. We see the thing first and 
think it out afterwards. 

It is easy to see how" it helps. Any¬ 
one can see how it must help us all to 
be able to turn up a picture of any¬ 
thing w"e w^ant to see, or think about, or 
talk about. The man wdio made the 
Dictionary w"Ould have made a Picture 
Dictionary first of all had such a thing 
been possible then. It never has been 
possible before, and only now is it 
possible by something like a miracle. 

Try to get one pict^^fe of anything you 
w^ant today ; then try to get six. It 
will take you a very long time. Even 
if you w'ent to the British Museum it 
w’ould take you a very long time to 
find a few pictures of a few particular 
things. You might look for a w^eek 
and not find them. Now imagine your¬ 
self trying to find a picture of anything 
and everything : set a thousand people 
to help you and the years w"ould seem too 
short for them. There is no place to 


which a man can point and say, Here 
is a picture of anything you want. Till 
now nobody has ,ever made such a 
book. I^is one of the things tliat have 
ahvays seemed impossible. 

But it is being made at last, And it is 
being made to go on every shell beside 
the Children's Encyclopedia. It is 
being made especially for the hundreds 
of thousands of homes to which the 
C.N. goes. It is being made by those 
w"ho have been trying for more than 
tw^enty 3"cars to make things easy to 
find and easy to learn.- 

In some w^ays it is the biggest single 
piece of work that anyone could do. 
It has meant the collecting together of 
over a million pictures, and handling 
them an average of at least six times : 
six million handlings of pictures. It 
w'ould fill the C.N, to tell the wEole 
story of it.^ From these million pictures 
a hundred thousand have been chosen 
for this book. They come from the 
ends of the Earth. They are pictures 
of every conceivable size, of things of 
every conceivable shape, and w^e sup¬ 
pose they w’ould cover Hyde Park if 


they were all spread out. Yet they 
have all to be arranged so that they 
come into this one book, and fit together 
so easily that we can find them in¬ 
stantly. It has been a stupendous 
business, made possible by the immense 
labour of many years and the spending 
of a great fortune. Evep now", to 
those who are still busy making this 
great book, it seems an almost un¬ 
believable thing. 

The Sort of Thing it is 

To compare it with anything w"e may 
imagine a builder being asked to build 
a'copy of the Great Pyramid on Hamp¬ 
stead Heath, or an engineer asked to 
'make a new broad highway through 
England, or an artist asked to cover the 
walls of St. Paul’s Cathedral and York. 
Minster w"ith beautiful mosaics. 

The making of this book is that kind 
of work. It means getting together a 
hundred thousand pictures, photograph¬ 
ing them all dowm to a particular scale, 
engraving them all in little metal 
blocks, mounting the metal blocks on 
W"Ood, and arranging them all so that 
they fit like dominoes, one after the 
other, in alphabetical* order. So, by 
infinite labour, by enormous expense, 
this vast collection of pictures of every¬ 
thing in the world is at last made simple 
enough for anybody to run through and 
find what they want. It is all as easy 
as a dictionary, as quick as a clock. 

We do not thiiik w"e need say any more 
to those who read the C.N., for they are 
wise and understand. Even those who 
cannot understand the w"ork of getting 
them together know the value of having 
100,000 pictures in their home, packed 
into only five volumes. In future any 
schoolroom, any nursery, can turn up 
a picture of a thing, a portrait of a 
man, a view of a place, as easily as w"e 
can find a word in a dictionary. You 
look for the thing you w"ant, and it is 
here. Think what it means to an artist, 
to a preacher, to a teacher, to you. 

The Cheapest Book in the World 

Such a thing should cost a guinea a 
part, but it comes out every fortnight 
and costs only ninepcnce a week, and 
as it is bound up in only five volumes it 
is true to call it one of the cheapest 
great books in the wwld. The greatest 
Word Dictionary costs 50 guineas ; this 
unique Picture Dic¬ 
tionary costs a few 
dozen ninepcnces.,. It 
is the greatest col¬ 
lection of pictures 
ever brought together. 
It is arranged so 
easily that a child 
can find whatever it 
wants. It is the 
quickest way ever 
invented of finding 
a picture of any¬ 
thing you w"ant to see. 

It lies on the book¬ 
stalls w"ith this w"cek’s 
C.N., and it has been 
arranged that one 
shall be there for every 
C.N, home to buy. 

It is the beginning 
of a book that w'ill be 
ever3"W"here when you 
grow" up. 


a 

Tliat is 
Instead of a 


3 GENERATIONS: TheChildren’sEncyclopedia&Its Children 


CIlILIiJEEm 

iMcii€i/t))rp:er 



Srwy Ttx* ston. cvci* 

I iSv:-:-;-;-:-:-! au A«i, Pcofiev »no Tnmcs. hwim I 3 


Childrens Newspaper 


■Zh. Coinpanion of th t BfH-lo c J . ^Caga: 


THE C.N. IS 500 TODAY 



ISEEALL 


THE WORLD'S FIRST 


Picture Encyclopedia 



lOO'.OOO PICTURES 
i OF .EVERYTHING i'e 

iN'^ALPHABETICAL ORDER 

thousands pf^Coloui Piciiires die Ixiiifl psitKCd lor ih!s oook ' 


20 ye^T^s ago the C.S. was born. It has the 
greatest circulation of any great hook of our time. 


10 years ago the C.N. was born, the only news¬ 
paper praised by a Government Committee. 


Today I See AU is born. It is the 
first book of its kind ever made. 
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Children’s New 


One Hundred Thousand Pictures for Every C.f 



ABILLEMENTS. A double necklace 
of Tudor times, consisting of a collar of 
jjold and jewels with a second row of 
jewels hanging low on the bosom. 


Egg with young adder inside Tw'O newly-born adders 



ADMIRABLE CRICHTON. Name given 
to James Crichton, a Scotsman of the 
i 6 th century, who had a romantic career 
and was a distinguished Latin scholar. 



BOROTRA, J. A very popular French 
tennis player, a champion at 
Wimbledon. 



^RMSTRONG-SIDDELEY. A well- 

viiown British make of motor-car with 
i self-changing* gear \vorked from the 
iteering-wheel, as here. 



ANTHONOMUS. A 

genus of small 
snout beetles. 


BRIDAL STONE. An ancient block of 
stone, pierced near the top, at the 
lonely.farm of Cronse, in Wigtownshire. 
Lovers clasp hands through the hole and 
are betrothed. . 




ADJUTANT BIRD. A large species of 
stork common in India. 4 feet high. 



APRON DEFENCE. A screen of hang¬ 
ing cables upheld by captive balloons 
to wiird off attacks by hostile aeroplanes 
and airships in w’ar. 


Red Indian 


jkGE OF INNOCENCE. ‘A world-famous BEET LEAF MINER. 'An insect whose 
picture, painted by Sir Joshua Reynolds, larva ravages beet leaves. It is shown 
iiow in the National Gallery, - with its pupa (B) and larva'(C>. 


BRIDLE. The part 
of a horse’s harness 
fitted to its head, 
by means of which 
the animal is 
governed and re¬ 
strained.. We show 
some ancient and 
modern examples. 




BILTONG. Sun-dried strips of ante¬ 
lope or buffalo meat, eaten raw. 




FLEMINGS. The industrious people 
We show' a typical couple. 


BUGGOLOW. A tvpe of high-sterned, 
lateen-rigged coasting vessel used bi- 
Arabs in East Indian waters. 



Mother adder with its young 

ADDER. A common venomous serpent of Europe, the 
only British poisonous snake. It grows to a length of two 
or three feet and is easily recognised by the dark zigzag line 
reaching down the body from head to tail. 



ANTHERIDIUM. 

The organ in 
cryptogam i c. 
plants containing 
the fertilising male 
cells.. 



BRAILLE. . A method of reading and 
writing for blind people by means of 
raised dots, to be felt by the finger-tips. 
It was invented by Louis Braille. 


BURY’S LOCOMOTIVE, The type of locomotive used on tlie London and 
Birmingham Railw’ay from 1837 to i 8 ^ 6 , introduced by Edw^ard Bury (l 794-1858). 
Originally it had four wheels, but a trailing axle was added later. The one showui 
here is in the Science Museum, South Kensington. 



AMERBACH, B 

portrait painted 



ARES. The Greek equivalent of AUrs, BOLIVAR, SIMON (17S3-I830). T- 
the god of w'ar, who is often represented own country and the other northeri 
in art as a handsome jouth, -rule. This tine equestrian statue of h. 



BOASTER. A flat 
chisel with a wide 
cutting edge, n 


BIG BEN. The famous. clock w'hich 
strikes the hour in the Clock Tower of 
Parliament. This dial is 22 feet across. 


BOY WITH Tl 

ancient Greek 
Capitoline Must 






BLACK>VEINED MOTH. A British moth 
with white wings veined with black. 


BOX TROLLEY^ A large open box, BARGEBOARD. In building, a boi 
■ usually of metal, mounted on wheels. set along theiinside of a gable-end. 


There are 1.00,000 picture?,like,,these fh T See All, printed on smooth paper and arranged 
in so that you can find anything you.'want instantly; There are more 


portraits than have ever before been brOU 
and birds and animals and fishes than in sar 
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spaper Supplement 

vl. Home—The First Book of Its Kind Ever Made 



ABACUS. An oblong wooden frame 
-Ji. with wires across having ten coloured 
beads on each. ltds>usea for counting, 
and was known tmi^oman times. 


•4 


1^0 


ACETYLENE LAMP, A lamp burning 
acetylene gas produced as shown, ^ ^ 


Types of amphorae 
AMPHORA. Among the Greeks and 
Romans,' a tall, slender"vessel with two 
handles and a'narrow heck. 


ARCH. One of the 
essential features of 
architecture, the 
arch has been used 
by every people from 
time immemorial. 


AIAIA. A large South American bird 
related to the ibis, • 


ASPASIA. The gifted ^ woman asso¬ 
ciated with Pericles in the most brilliant 
age of culture in Athens,' 




Tht together. There are more flowers and trees 
y^oi^Y book nvthe wo rld. There are t hous ands 


of colour pictures now . being painted Tor this wonderful collection, which is offered to readers 
of the C.N. today for only ninepehCe a week. Part dne is oh the bookstalls how, side by side with this C.N, 
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Children’s Newspaper Supplement 



THE QUICKEST WAY TO ANYTHING YOU WANT TO SEE 

Arthur Mee’s New Fortnightly 

I SEE ALL 


APPLE LEAF 


APPLE 



TORTOISESHELL SPECTACLES 





. ■5"' 

. . i '.- 


1 

i 

I 

1 

1 

1 . 


SCISSORS UMBRELLA TELESCOPE 





BOWLER HAT TIGER MOTH 



BROAD-BILLED SANDPIPER 


I See All is the Crowning Feat of the Picture Age. We 
do not hesitate to say that the day will come when this new 
C.N. Book will lie in every house beside the Dictionary. 

The Dictionary gives you the word you want 
I See All gives you the picture you want 

It is the Kinematograph of Knowledge. It has 100,000 
pictures in alphabetical order. A child can find them. 

Every da}^^ 3/011 think of a thousand tlnngs. You would 
like to see them—the Tower Bridge, a Scotch pine ; George 
Stephenson’s Rocket, Wilbur Wright’s first plane ; the plan 
of a tennis court; an ichthyosaurus; portraits of Primates, 
Popes, and Caesars ; a barge, a bangle, or an ear of barley ; 
Chartres Cathedral; Shakespeare and Milton; a leopard or 
a humming-bird ; a beehive or a basilisk ; John Bunyan’s 
cottage, Alfred’s Jewel; a coin, a flag, or a carburetter. 

If you wanted to see them all 3/ou could not find them 
together an3/wherc. A great library would need weeks to 
show you pictures of half the things 3"ou think of every 
da}/. But 3 / 0 U can find them easily in I See All. 

If you.are a botanist here are your flowers. 

If you are a naturalist here are the animals. 

If you are a workman here are your tools. 

Here the traveller finds the sights he loves to see. 

Here the artist finds material for his pictures. 

Here the architect finds his famous buildings. 

Here the engineer finds his wonderful machines. 

Here the hoy finds his heroes and the girl her lovely things. 

Here the teacher finds the pictures for his lessons. 

Here the collector finds Chippendale and Sheraton. 

Here is Wren with his toilers, Raphael with his 
pictures, Donatello with his sculptures. 

Here is the dress and costume of the centuries. 

Here is the biggest portrait gallery ever brought together. 

Here are the pictures your children are asking for. 

Here are mountains and rivers and engines and fruits 
and trees and fossils and all manner of devices. 

Here is the plainest possible map of every country. 

What else do you want to see? It is here. 

I See All is not an ordinary book ; it is a discovery 
and an invention. It has been made possible by 25 years 
of searching and working. Yet, because it is printed in 
vast numbers, it is one of the cheapest things on Earth. 
In fortnightly parts it costs onl}" ninepence a week, a few 
farthings a day, and it is all in five volumes. 

It brings a picture of anything within your reach. It 
enables you to illustrate your own newspaper with the 
pictures the paper would like to publish if it could get them 
in time. It is the Universal Picture Supply Stores. In this 
wonderful x\ge of Pictures it puts into every man’s hands 
the Biggest Collection of Pictures and Portraits ever 
brought together in the World. 

I See All is an entirely new thing. Its title is something new. 
It is all in five volumes. It is the cheapest Great Book since the 
Great War. It interests every human being, of any age or any race. 

Ask for I See All 

Arthur Mce’s New Fortuightly 





BOW WINDOW BUTTON-BOOT 



BUTTON-HOOKS 


V- ] 


CARVING 

KNIFE 


CAP FURNACE 
SCREW SHOVEL 



TRAPDOOR SPIDrU. 




COLANDER POWDER-BOWL 





Y 



SCREW CEILING LOUD 

EYE HOOK SPEAKER 




W^ss.: ;; 





ROCKING HORSE 
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IS A DIAMOND 
WORTH A POTATO ? 

PICKING THEM UP FOR 
NOTHING 

Millions ol Pounds’ Worth 
No Good to Anybody 

REMARKABLE PIECE OF NEWS 

Diamonds for Nothing —that is the 
astonishing news that comes from South 
Africa. It is a remarkable story. 

Where the Orange River at the end 
of its meandering journey from the 
trees and dowers of Bloemfontein, past 
the sheep and cattle of many pastures., 
drops at last wearily into the Atlantic 
is a sandy waste of land whicfi is good 
for neither man nor beast. Nothing 
grows there. Nothing except diamonds. 
It is the new State-owned diamond 
held of Namaqualand. 

Diamonds grow underfoot. After a 
storm from the Atlantic has swept over 
the held they can almost be kicked up. 
Not that any one of us would be allowed 
to try, because this held which grows 
diamonds as freely as potatoes ss 
guarded by a fence of barbed wire 
backed by Government rifles. 

Worthless Diamonds 

It would be safer for a stranger to 
approach a powder magazine at night 
than this burial-place of diamonds. 
The South African Minister of Mines is 
allowed there, and has described tlic 
enclosure almost reverently. He says 
that on a windy day the diamonds lie 
about the surface. In less than an hour 
he picked up ffioo worth. 

But there he is mistaken. The stoiu's 
he picked up, though declared to be as 
line in (piality as any in the world, 
are at the moment not worth more than 
as many turnips. They arc, in fact, 
worth nothing at all because the 
Minister of Mines, or the South African 
Government of which he is the agent, 
dare not sell them. 

A Little Black Box 

Month after month, under the rifles 
of the police and military guard, more 
and more diamonds are picked up. Two 
or three times a week an aeroplane 
rises from the Alexander Bay diamond 
field in Namaqualand and, escorted by 
an officer armed with a revolver, tlie 
pilot brings the plane to rest in the 
military aerodrome at Cape Town. He 
takes a little black box from the fuselage 
and hands it over to another armed 
guard. In the black box are diamonds 
said to be worth no less than a quarter 
of a million pounds. 

They are said to be worth that. 
But no one dare sell them. From the 
most secret diamond field in the world 
there is accumulated every month 
;^4,000,000 worth of diamonds (if they 
could be sold at the market price), and 
there seems to be no reason why the 
Cape Government should not pile up 
enough diamonds to pay the National 
Debt. No reason at ali except that they 
dare not sell them. 

Keeping Up the Price 

They are worse off than King Midas 
starving in his cell of gold. They have 
enough diamonds to sell them like 
potatoes by the pound, but if they let 
them loose on the market there are 
so many of them that the price of all 
the other diamonds would fall. The 
diamond fields of Kimberley, past 
which the Orange River runs and from 
which wc njight imagine it had playfully 
stolen the diamonds to deposit them in 
Alexander Bay, and the diamond com¬ 
panies would be nearly ruined by dump¬ 
ing. What they would like best would be 


WHAT Four horses did for You 


are four poor dumb things, 
spending peaceful and perhaps not 
unhappy days on a farm in Hampshire, 
which are a reminder to us all on this 
Armistice Day that the debts of war are 
never paid. 

These poor horses, like other soldiers 
" broke in our w^ars/' are blind. They 
and the mule that is with them were 
rendered sightless by poison-gas. 

The poor creatures have perhaps 
forgotten it all, for, though terror can 
be reawakened in animals by repetition, 
wc hope and believe that they do not 
brood like human beings over the past. 
But with what terror they must have 
borne the shriek and whistle of shells, 
the frightful explosions ! With what 
anguish must they have experienced the 
whitfs of the blinding gas ! 


It was no quarrel of theirs. Their 
part was only to bring up the guns to the 
artillery positions and stand shivering 
by, or to drag supplies and munitions 
over the shell-torn roads while death 
flew overhead. They might be blown 
to pieces, though liappil}" tlieir imagina¬ 
tion could not tell them that, but the 
only reward war held for them Avas that 
of getting back safely. 

It was not to be, they were blinded. 
If honour is'paid to them their only 
consciousness of it is that they are 
kindly treated, and that their days pass 
with no further terrors. We may even 
flatter ourselves that they do not feel 
their blindness as men might. 

These four horses are a more pitiful 
reminder of the war than those Four 
Horses of the Apocalypse. 


THE SEARCH FOR CAESAR’S GALLEYS 



Lake Nemi, in which the sunken galleys lie 



Mussolini presses a lever to start the pumps The pumps begin to drain the lake 


In the depths of Lake Nemi, about 15 miles from Rome, lie two galleys which were sunk 
during the reign of the Emperor Tiberius. In an attempt to recover the galleys the level of 
the lake is being lowered hy pumping out the water into an ancient Roman tunnel. See page 4. 


Continued from the previous column 
to see the diamonds dumped in the 
Atlantic Ocean. That is precisely what 
would keep up the value of diamonds 
in the world 1 It would raise the price 
of diamonds again, for their price (not 
their value) depends on their rarity. 

A tale is told of a selfish collector of 
the eggs of the extinct Great Auk, which 
now are worth some hundreds of pounds 
apiece and are seldom seen outside 
national collections. He bought two of 
the prized eggs at auction, at a time 
when they Avere supposed to be even 
feAver in number than noAV, and he 
smashed one of them so as to make his 
remaining specimen rarer and more 
valuable. 


That is Avhat AA’ould have to be done 
about diamonds if the Namaqualand 
field Avere followed by others like it. 

In short, the diamond is threatened 
Avith being found out at its true value. 
It is of no good—of much less good than 
a potato or' a .turnip, except for its 
rarity, though Ave may admit that it 
Avill cut glass. So Avill a flint. 

Once a friend of. the C.N. held in his 
hands the great Cullinan diamond from 
South Africa, Avhen it Avas being shoAvn 
at an office in Holborn. He Avanted to 
say he had held so much wealth in his 
hands. But in appearance the famous 
gem, then uncut, Avas like a big lump of 
Avashing soda. Strange to think its 
value might become CA^en less ! 


THE MAN AFRAID 
TO LOOK OUT 

PITIFUL SCENE AT HIS 
GATE 

The Great Consolation that 
Comes to S n ovvlul People 

200 IETTERS FROM C.N. GUIDES 

There is a man iiAung at Fiisan in Korea 
Avho peeps cautiously over his Avail every 
morning with his heart full of fear. 

He is afraid to see dead men lying 
there, men who cried pitifully at his 
gate for admission last night, “ Let us 
in 1 Grant us life! ” Those are their A\wds. 

1 cannot/' he tells them, day after 
day. There is no more room." 

But they Avill not depart. Even in 
the Avinter they lie shiA^ering at his 
door, and sometimes there are thirty 
of them there for Aveeks, wdthout 
shelter or bedding. 

Their cries reach the ears of the 
men inside, who can do nothing for 
them. These men are lepers. The^ 
Fusan Leper Home is always over- 
croAvded, and the funds only suffice to 
feed 500, and so the Scotsman Avho rules 
it cannot help the outcasts at the gate. 

Wonde fUi New Treatments 

The Japanese police A\all not alloAV 
them to enter the Japanese part of the 
town, and they have been driven out 
of their own villages. 

But the tragedy of the lepers, terrible 
though it is, is not as dark as it used to 
be, for there was once no hope of cure, 
and now English and American doctors 
have discovered ncAV' treatments Avhich 
work wonders. Last year the Soon- 
chun Leper Colony alone discharged 
300 men as cured. All oA^er the East 
and in Africa there are homes and 
hospitals Avhere Avhite doctors and 
nurses are. fighting leprosy. Some of 
these doctors are missionaries and some 
arc not, but a great number of the lepers' 
become Christians because they find that 
only Christians will befriend a leper. 

A Native Belief 

One day Dr. A. B. MacDonald told a 
Nigerian that be Avas now cured and 
could leaA’c the leper colony at Itu. 
The man said, “ Let me stay.” 

” I cannot feed you,” said thc- 
doctor. ” I must feed those AA^ho are 
ill. You must get food from your oaaui 
friends at home.” 

The doctor’s head serA^ant said, ” Sir, 
he may go home, but he Avill not get 
any food. When a man becomes a leper, 
he is looked upon as a dead body.” 

There is a belief in the native’s mind, 
that a man is a leper for ever if he has 
once had leprosy. They Avill not give' 
him Avork or recognise him as a kins¬ 
man, But the white doctors and 
Government officials have a remedy for 
that also. They create self-supporting 
leper villages. While the lepers are 
patients, receiving treatment Avdiich 
may last three years or longer, they are 
taught basket or mat making, agricul¬ 
ture, weaving, and pottery. 

Care tor the Children 

special care is spent on leper children, 
Avho usually arrive Aveeping bitterly at 
leaving home, and are frightened. Soon 
the children are coaxed into playing 
happily, and in time they are cured. 

The C.N. not long ago gaA^e an 
account of the 5 th Cuttack Guide 
Company, Avho are all lepers. This 
brought 200 letters from English Guides- 
to these Indian ones, and gave them 
great delight. Now there is a second leper 
company of Girl Guides, the ist Purulia. 

Such is the spirit A\diich is striving 
to Avipe out leprosy everyAA^here.' In 
Nigeria it costs about half-a-croAvn a 
Aveek to feed a leper, and in some parts 
of India they are given food, clothes, 
and drugs at a cost of 14s. 6d. a month. 

The good Avork spreads and spreads, 
and one day, thanks to heroic doctors 
and nurses, there Avill be no more lepers 
crying at the gate. 
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A Prayer for the Great Silence 


MRS. TIT 

A SURPRISE IN HER NEST 

Playing the Part of Cuckoo 
in a Garden 

MAKING A SANCTUARY 

A delightful story about a mother tit 
is told by Lieutenant-Colonel B.H. Ryves, 
who has turned a small garden into a bird 
sanctuary with great success, 

A blue-tit had laid eight eggs and had 
sat on tliem for thirty days. Colonel 
Ryves knew that something must be 
wrong, for they should have hatched 
in half this time. One day when she 
was feeding he removed five eggs. They 
all proved to be addled. The poor little 
mother went oVi sitting, still hoping for 
the babies who could never be born. 

Then Colonel R3^ves decided to play 
the part of a cuckoo. Another blue-tit 
had hatched a brood of seven, and when 
they were two days old he kidnapped 
three of them and put them in the nest- 
box where the addled eggs had been. 

Screaming for Her Mate 

He waited for the mother to return 
from feeding and saw her pop quietly 
into the box. Out she came in a moment, 
and flying to a tall tree started flapping 
her wings and screaming like a mad 
thing for her mate. When he appeared 
she went on chattering for some minutes. 
Perhaps he was saying : “ Nonsense, my 
dear, you must have made a mistake. 
They must be addled by now." 

" But I tell you they have hatched ! " 
she shrieked. 

“ Your mind has been unhinged by the 
long anxiety," he told her soothingly. 

" Very well, come and see for your¬ 
self ! " she challenged him, and they 
both flew into the nest-box. 

There they remained for half an hour, 
admiring the nestlings and perhaps choos¬ 
ing names for them. After that they 
came out to fetch food for them, looking 
as proud as can be. 

The adopted mother and the true 
mother each brought up a sturdy brood, 
and no harm came of the little trick. 
As a general rule, however, nests should 
not be touched or searched for indis¬ 
criminately. ' 

. A Useful Reminder 

Colonel Ryves reminds those who 
love birds that pans of water should be 
put in the garden all the year round, and 
that feeding should be kept up till the 
broods have flown. He recommends 
bacon rind, tins of lard, cooked potatoes, 
crumbs, coconut, and birdseed, and a 
dozen hazel-nuts a day if you have a 
pair of nuthatches in your garden. They 
like to do the cracking themselves ! 

It would be worth while to take a 
little trouble of this sort to have, as 
.Colonel Ryves has, five broods of robins 
'a year, besides other kinds of birds. He 
‘makes a practice of disinfecting the 
nesting - boxes and tins after the birds 
have flown, and finds that the birds 
like them the better next year. 

‘ With all this care for his bird tenants 
pis garden flourishes, and he is proud 
pi his fruit and vegetables. It is an 
old mistake to call birds bad gardeners, 
for they keep down insect pests as no 
human gardener can do. 


THE CAT, THE CHICKEN, AND 
THE DOVE 

. An example of defence of a weaker 
bird by a stronger bird of another breed 
reaches us from Lancashire. 

A cat seized a pet dove in a farmyard; 
but before it could kill it a chicken 
rushed to the rescue, and pecked the cat 
so furiously that it released the dove, 
which escaped with the loss of a few 
feathers. 

It would be interesting to know 
whether the dove and the chicken were 
sufficiently familiar with each other to 
be regarded as friends, or whether the 
rescue ivas due to the general instinct 
)pf the fowl tribe to defend feathered folk 
against their common enemy the cat. 


Continued from page 6 
behind him in those days when he 
boasted like the braggart that he was, 
has dissolved like the dew. The War 
Lord with his mailed fist is forgotten ; 
his own people ask only that he 
shall stop in his pitiful exile at Doom, 
communing with his conscience. 

Victor’s Gift to the Vanquished 

It cannot be that anyone is afraid of 
Germany, for Germany is disarmed. 
Is it not, indeed, the inost incredible 
fact of all time that the tenth j^earof 
peace finds the victors still afraid and 
the vanquished marching on ? Could 
anything better illustrate the idiocy 
of the ghastly thing called war ? 

Of all the European nations van¬ 
quished German}^ has made the best 
recovery. Her factories and work¬ 
shops are busy. Her industries are 
reviving. The men who make steel for 
the world declare that German steel 
alone is capable of standing up to 
and surpassing American mass pro¬ 
duction, and German steel is going 
no more into guns and armourplates, 
but into steel rails and machines. It 
is the same with Germany's other 
industries. The energies of this great 
nation are no more dedicated to 
armaments, for the burden of arma¬ 
ments has been removed from Ger¬ 
many's neck by the victors in the war. 

They thought to punish her by lift¬ 
ing the millstone of militarism from 
her necky and they gave her the prize, 
of freedom from the greatest burden 
that stations have ever known ! 

Is It for Ever ? 

There-has been no such example 
of ignorance and national stupidity 
since the world began as this idea of 
punishing the slave of militarism by 
setting him free from his shackles. 
Saved from the necessity of main¬ 
taining an idle Army and Navy 
Germany has won her way back to 
national prosperity, and has slowly 
regained the goodwill of which her 
military power had robbed * her. 

She who was mistress of the Conti¬ 
nent has an Army today of one 
hundred thousand men, no bigger 
than the army still wasting away the 
resources of the Allies on the Rhine, 
and her Navy is at a strength which 
could hardly frighten Cochin China. 
Yet we see no sign of fear in Germany. 
She goes on her way with an easy 
assurance of prosperity, thinking no 
more of Avar because she has no power 
to make it, and sure that none will 
harm her because she is harmless. 
One hundred thousand soldiers can 
go nowhere and do nothing, and so 
Germany is harmless and unafraid. 
All she can do is to prosper and harm 
nobody, an ideal the Allies have put 
Avithin her grasp to punish her. 

Is there no wisdom left in the minds 
of those Avho rule us, no pity in their 
hearts ? Are men for ever to be afraid 
of one another ? 

' Are we ahvays to be asking what 
France means to do Avith her aero¬ 


planes and her submarines, or why 
she signed Locarno if she does not 
trust the word of Germany ? 

Are we for ever to be afraid of setting 
a high example to mankind by taking 
a little risk for the sake of peace ? 

Are we to go on for ever bowed down 
with the weight of taxation, spending 
hundreds of millions on war and a 
few paltry thousands on peace ? 

Are we all so blind that we cannot see 
that the battlefield of another war is 
in our streets and homes, that a little 
child in its cradle will he in the very 
midst of it,' that cities will be wiped 
out in a flight, their people blinded, or 
poisoned, or maimed, or left to perish 
in' agony unspeakable ? 

The Choice 

Nothing can stop it. Our defences 
are shains^ our battleships are rubbish, 
our talk is a mockery if war should 
come again. It is the end of all things 
worth having, and the murder of the 
helpless populations of the Avorld will 
be upon those who are responsible. 

And who is responsible ? It is the 
common people of the nations, no less 
than their rulers. The friend of war 
is he who refuses to believe in peace. 
The enemy of peace is hq who will 
not lift his hand to help the League. 
The betrayer of the Avorld is he who 
is indifierent in this solemn hour. 

The C.N. is ten years old, and those 
who started reading it ten years ago 
are becoming citizens, with the des¬ 
tinies of our country in their hands. 
It has taken ten years to steady the 
world after that great catastrophe ; 
in ten years more mankind A\'ill have 
decided which way it Avill go. It will 
have decided whether there shall be 
another crucifixion, with men. and 
women and children on. the cross, 
or whether the Earth shall be a 
garden filled with happy people. 

Fear or Faith 

More than any other people in 
the world we who speak the English 
tongue will decide. We have it in our 
power to save mankind if we will 
lead the Avay. We must cease to be 
afraid. We must have great faith. 
We must declare ourselves the brothers 
of all men. “ With malice tOAvard 
hone, with charity for all, with firm¬ 
ness in the right as God gives us to 
see the right," we must finish the 
work we are in, to bind up the wounds 
of the world, to stamp out hate and 
fear among men, to set peace as a 
watchword before us and to run the 
risk of it, knowing that the risk of 
peace is nothing to the risk of war. 

And so we have in our hearts the 
prayer for the Great Silence that is 
coming round again, the prayer for 
the sake of those who died and for 
the sake of those who live, that God 
will give us courage to be unafraid, 
and to, take the peace that is almost 
in our grasp. 

If we break faith with those who died 
they will not sleep. 


THE KNOTS IN 
THE STRING 
13 Months to a Year 
CALTNDAR OF THE IFUGAOS 

•There is nothing new under the Sun. 
The brand-new calendar of 13 months to 
the year Avhich has been pressed upon us 
at Geneva has been used by the 60 
Ifugaos tribes of the Philippine Islands 
from time immemorial. 

As was explained not long ago in the 
C.N. Monthly, two different calendar 
sj^stems are being pressed upon the 
League. In both of them the year 
begins on a fixed day of the week, and 
to secure this an extra day is added 
(between a SaturdaA'' and a Sundaj'' or 
elsewhere) to put things right for the 
beginning of the next 3’ear, instead 
of New Year’s Day alwaA’s falling on 
a differenr day of the week as it does 
now. One of these systems keeps to 
the present 12 months, while the other 
has 13 months, each with exacth'” 28 
days, or four weeks. 

The Calendar Man 

The second of these is the system of 
the Ifugaos tribes, and their calendar 
consists of a piece of string for each 
month with a knot made in it for each 
day as it passes. 

Each clan has its calendar man, or 
Tumunoh, who hangs up a fresh piece 
of string for each month on a rod and 
at the end of the year the 13 pieces of 
string are tied in a bundle and stored 
away in the Tumunoh’s house. 

Each Tumunoh must'have an appren¬ 
tice ready to take over the Avork Avhen 
he dies or gives it up. In some of the 
homes of the Tumunolis there are 
hundreds of these bundles, showing how 
ancient the institution is. 

At the end of each year the odd extra 
day is. celebrated, together with the 
previous day (the last of the old year) 
and the day following (the first of the 
new year), and on these three days 
no work is done. ? 


A KHAMA BOY’S DEGREE 
jTo Teach Among His People 

The capabilities of the Bamangwato 
people of Bechuanaland, South Africa, 
were well shown by the long and success¬ 
ful reign over them of Chief Khama, their 
Christian leader, who came to England 
thirty years ago. He died in 1923. 

It was in that year that the son of one 
of his great friends arrived in London 
to carry on his studies, and this young 
fellow, Mr. Kgaleman Moseti, has just 
gained the Bachelor of Divinity degree 
at London University, a distinction that 
any white man is proud of, and a fine 
achievement for this young African, the 
first of his race to win it. 

When Mr. Moseti's mother died his 
sister was adopted by Khama, and he 
was often in and out the chief’s house¬ 
hold. " It was a delightful and really 
Christian home," he said. 

At the age of ii Mr. Moseti went to 
study at the Tigerkloof Institution, m 
connection with the London Missionary 
Society, .about 200 miles away. His 
father accompanied him, not just to 
keep him in order but as a fellow- 
student. " There are often fathers and 
sons studying there at the same tinie," 
he said. 

Mr. Moseti speaks Sechuana, Zulu, 
and other African dialects, also English 
and Dutch; and for his degree he has 
learned Hebrew and Greek. With all 
these accomplishments, however, , he is 
content next year to go back as a teacher 
and pastor among his own people. 

As a hobby he has studied the tonic 
sol-fa system of music,: and has adapted 
it to African uses. 
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THE NEW OUTLET 
FOR CANADA 

Wheat and Copper for 
Fort Churchill 

HUDSON BAY COMES BACK 
INTO THE PICTURE 

When it was decided to make a new 
railway from the great prairie wheat- 
fields to a new port in Hudsoti Bay 
man)’’ people feared that it would 
gravely injure great eastern and western 
ports of Canada, like Montreal and 
Vancouver. 

The railway is still a year short of 
completion, but already such fears have 
largely disappeared. Canada is de¬ 
veloping so fast that she will be able 
very soon to, keep her ports busy east 
and west and north. 

The very prospect of the new railway 
has led to quite unexpected new develop¬ 
ments in the hitherto desolate terri¬ 
tories which it will bring within the 
sphere of Canadian activities. All over 
the rocky wastes to the west of Hudson 
Bay prospecting has been going on by 
aeroplane which would never'have been 
considered worth while if the railway had 
not been coming. 

Vast Mineral Resources 

The result is the discovery of vast 
mineral resources, copper, gold, silver, 
nickel, and zinc. The area, it is declared, 
may ultimalely become the greatest 
mineral field in the whole world. To 
all this must be added the forests, with 
the wood pulp they will yield, and the 
great fisheries both in the lakes and in 
Hudson Bay itself. 

Fort Churchill, the new port in Hudson 
Bay to be built at the end of the line, 
is in fact very old as well as new, for it 
was from here that for two hundred 
years the Hudson's Bay Company did 
most of its trade till the St. Lawrence 
route superseded it. The ruins of the 
old trading fort may be seen two miles 
from the new harbour, and the sites of 
many medieval encampments can be 
traced. Great rings and bolts driven 
into the rocks of the bay mark old 
moorings, and on the rock face are 
car\'cd the names of many a seaman who 
passed his winters in this desolate spot. 

It is curious that the idea that Hudson 
Strait is only navigable for eight or ten 
weeks each summer should have survived 
till now without being tested. The 
coming of the new railway has prompted 
careful observations on the point during 
the last two years, and these have shown 
that the strait and bay are open nearly 
five months, practically as long as the 
Great Lakes far away south. This is 
very valuable knowledge for sailors and 
miners and farmers alike. 

MUSSOLINI’S NEW LAW 
Every Inch of Land Must 
Yield Something 

Not an inch of available land in Italy 
must be left unproductive. That is the 
latest decree of Italy’s dictator. 

A law is to be passed through the 
Chamber calling for the reclamation of 
all waste or uncultivated or insufficiently 
cultivated land. Grants will be made 
for draining marshes, for irrigation, for 
finding water sources for farms, for 
maldng roads, and for everything else 
that Riay be needed to bring the whole 
land into cultivation. 

The enforcement of the new law will 
be entrusted to the Prefects throughout- 
the country’’, and where local proprietors 
fail to act they must carry out the work 
theniselves. 

Italy, says Mussolini, needs all the 
produce her soil can yield, and her people 
need employment 'in producing it in 
order that they may be kept from 
crowding into the towns. 


NEWS FROM EVERYWHERE 



A motor - car broke into flp.mes on 
colliding with a fire alarm at Coventry. 

Over 30 million poppies were made for 
Lord Haig's Poppy Fund this year. 

An enraged performing bear escaped 
from its cage at a circus in Dresden and 
was shot in the street. 

Over a million and a quarter boxes of 
apples have arrived from North America 
in a fortnight. 

The Mayor of Greenwich opened the 
local public baths the other day by 
diving in. 

Nearly 500 pounds of potatoes have 
been raised from one pound of seed on an 
aliotnient at Gainsborough. 

A return excursion ticket from 
Frinton-on-Sea to Walton-on-the-Naze, 
nearly tliree miles, costs one penny. 

Two Bites 

A pike which look two baits at one 
bite in the River Avon was caught by 
two anglers.- 

One Hon’s Two Eggs 

A hen owned by a Flamborough 
fisherman laid a large egg inside which 
was a smaller egg with shell complete. 

An Easy Triumph 

A lift to carry twenty people has been 
installed in the Paris Arc de Triomphe, 
saving a climb of 280 steps. ■ 

A Long Tramp for a Day’s Work 

Two unemployed miners sent from 
Scotland to Kent found only a day’s 
worlv there and set out on the return 
journey of 300 miles on foot. 

Ten Thousand Years Old 

The remains of a hippopotamus 
believed to be 10,000 years old have 
been found in the bed of the Vaal River, 
in South Africa. 

Two A'lillians on Drainage 

Birmingham lias undertaken a two- 
million-pounds drainage scheme to pre¬ 
vent flooding. by the Rivers Rea and 
Tame. 

Newspaper Reform in Turkey 

The Turkish ' newspapers have” now 
had definite orders to turn over at once 
from the Arabic to the Latin alphabet, 
like ours. 

Shortage of Choir Boys 

Through the scarcity of baby boys 
during the war the boys in the Croinford 
Church choir in Derbyshire are to be 
replaced by girls and young women for 
the next few years. 

The London Bus 

More London people travelled by bus 
last September than in any previous 
September. Over 143,741,000 passengers 
were carried and over 16,000,000 miles 
were run. 

£40,000 Spent on Research 

A business man declared at a recent 
conference that he had spent £40,000 
on fuel research, but had no return, 
though he hopes to receive ;^iooo for 
every ;^ioo he has spent. 

A Hero of Peace 

The Nobel Prize for Medicine has been 
awarded to the Director of the Pasteur 
Institute in Tunis, Professor Nicliolle, 
for' the work he has done to save 
humanity from typhus. The prize is 
worth about ;^8ooo. 


A TERRIBLE DEVICE 

A torpedo that cannot be dodged is 
the latest device of the war business. 

It has been going through its trials in 
Portland Harbour in connection with 
the destroyer Orella, built at Southamp¬ 
ton for the Chilean Government. On the 
destroyer is an instrument which so 
directs the course of the torpedo that 
when a ship attempts • to dodge the 
torpedo turns too. 

It sounds like a particularly uncom¬ 
fortable kind of nightmare, and if war 
had not been made impossible so often 
already one would have thought this 
terrible invention would make it so. 


A WHIRLWIND IN 
PICCADILLY 
Thirty Seconds of Terror 
TAXIS GO BACKWARD 

An amazing thing happened in London 
thc other day. If it had happened on the 
sea, or even on the Thames estuary, it 
would have been a waterspout. But it 
was in ITccadilly and Great JMarlborough 
Street, and so was just a whirlwind. 

A warm wind from the south was 
overtaken by a cooler wind from the 
west, with the result that the warmer 
air was forced violently upward, warm 
wind and cold wind spinning round at a 
tremendous pace in the process for a 
terrible thirty seconds. 

The whirlwind took off the roofs of 
several buildings, blew in scores of 
shop windows, forced open the doors of 
hotels and restaurants, where it over¬ 
turned tables and chairs and everything 
on them. In one club a chimney-stack 
crashed tlirough the skylight and top¬ 
pled down the stairs. 

Two 16-stone doorkeepers were blown 
right through their doors, A two- 
hundredweight slab of concrete was 
blown across the street into a doctor’s 
house. Taxis were stopped and driven 
backward, and a motor-car with all its 
brakes on was moved 50 yards. 

Happily the streets were not 
crowded ; and only two cases of injury 
were treated at the hospital. But tliere 
was a tremendous do\\^npour of rain. 


THROUGH DEATH TO LIFE 
An Airman’s Adventure 

An unnamed pilot of the Air Force 
had an experience in his plane which 
was like that of a man who passes 
through death to life again. 

The plane was at a great height, 
over five miles, when in the rarefied 
air he lost consciousness. As he was 
losing his senses his hands gripping the 
controls jerked them so that the 
machine, instead of moving gradually 
onward and downward, was plunged into 
a steep dive. 

Down it rushed, faster and faster it 
came nearer to Earth, and had anyone 
been able to estimate the situation it 
would have seemed certain that the 
pilot was doomed. But liis uncon¬ 
sciousness was happily only a question 
of seconds. As he fell a full allowance 
of oxygen rushed into his lungs and he 
came to himself again ; then by instinct 
he jerked the controls back again and 
pulled the machine out of the dive. 

His instruments told him when at 
last he reached the aerodrome that in 
those few seconds of unconsciousness 
he had fallen three miles—and he is 
alive to tell the tale. 

So many are the aeroplane accidents, 
and so unfailing the pang they cause 
at learning of-the sacrifice of the most 
daring men of our time, that it is with 
heartfelt relief we learn of anything 
which seems to show that the machines 
may some day be made accident proof. 
This recovery, though the ^ machine 
had a share in it, seems something like 
a miracle. 


AN OLD LADY’S RECORD 

For over 50 y^rs Mrs. Sarah Telford 
has sold butter and eggs in Penrith 
Market, and has seen wondrous changes 
in the world. 

The carrier’s overworked horse has 
given way to a motor-bus, and the 
squire’s lady drives a two-seater instead 
of a dogcart. But one thing has never 
changed, and that is the quality of 
Mrs. Telford’s smile. 

So the people of Penrith have said 
that she shall trade in the market¬ 
place for the rest of her life without 
paying market tolls. 

It was a pleasant thing to do. We 
congratulate Penrith, and we hope. Mrs. 
Telford will live to be a hundred. 
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NEXT WEEK’S 
ECLIPSE 

HOW TO SEE IT 

The ?'un’s Disc Partly Hidden 
by the Moon 


A DISPLAY OF METEORS 


By 'he C.N, Astronomer 


Early on Monday morning, November 
12, there will be a .partial eclipse of the 
Sun by the Moon, which, if the weather 
is fine, may be witnessed from all over 
the British Isles. . 

In I.ondon and Southern England the 
eclipse begins at 20 minutes to 8 when 
the Sun is very low in the south-east 
and only 26 minutes after he has risen. 

The first evidence of the eclipse will 
appear as a small bite taken out of the 
topmost edge of the Sun’s disc, at the 
point shown in the picture. This 
indentation will rapidly grow until by 
28 minutes past 8 the greatest phase 
of the eclipse will be reached as seen 
from London and Southern England. 


The Moon will then cover an area as 
pictured, after which she will appear 
gradually to pass off the Sun, leaving 



ihe nndaie Oi the echpse, as seen from London 


his disc at about 18 minutes past 9. 
The Sun will thus present a remarkable 
appearance at greatest phase, being like 
a very chubby crescent of light. 

While observing it is of the greatest 
importance to protect the eyes from the 
sunlight, even though the morning mists 
may make direct vision easy. Smoked 
or darkly-tinted glass should be used ; 
a dense photographic negative is also 
admirable for the purpose. 

If field-glasses or binoculars are used 
protecting material should be paced 
over the eye end. 

In Korthcni'England, Scotland, and 
Ireland the eclipse will have started a 
short while before the Sun rises, so in 
those areas the first peep obtained of the 
Sun will reveal him with an indentation 
in the upper edge of his disc. A portion 
of the dark body of the Moon will 
afterwards pass over the upper left-hand 
quadrant of the Sun’s face. 

The greatest phase, at the middle of 
the eclipse, will occur between 20 and 
30 minutes past 8 o’clock, being earliest 
in the West of Ireland and latest in the 
North-East of Scotland. 

The extent of the Sun obscured will 
also vary with the locality ; for instance, 
while one-fifth will be hidden in Southern 
England, and a little less in the West and 
in Ireland, about a quarter of the Sun’s 
disc will be hidden in Scotland. 

A Promised Spectacle 

The nights of Tuesday, Wednesday, 
and Thursday next week may reward 
observers with the spectacle of some of 
the Leonid meteors shooting across the 
sky from the constellation of Leo. 

It will not be until about midnight 
that this region of the heavens will be 
sufficiently high above the North-East 
horizon to display the meteors. After 
then they may be seen in increasing 
numbers as the night advances, and the 
point from which they appear to radiate 
ascends nearer toward overhead. The 
absence of moonlight will also greatly 
help observation. 

As we are now getting every j/ear 
nearer to the period of grand maximum 
display, which should be between the 
years 1932 and 1934, it is quite possible 
that on the present occasion observers 
may be better rewarded than during 
recent years when only a few meteors 
have been seen. G. F. 
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HONOUR 

The Mystery of ^ 

the Junior Cup 

What Has Happened Before 

A brief synopsis of what has happened 
before appeared in last week’s issue. 

. CHAI'TEK 13 

How to Win 

A ND now the juniors were begin- 
^ ning to talk more and more 
about the exciting prospects of 
their famous run. 

Wherever young Hendry turned 
he heard it • discussed. Although 
there was general confidence in the 
School House that Puggie Randall 
would score a success to their 
credit, JMostyn's House and Gren¬ 
ville fancied their champions, the 
Gate House counter-chaiitcd the 
prospects of Keegan, while the 
others were trusting to luck or the 
chapter of accidents to secure them 
the distinction of producing the 
winner. 

This fortunate individual, who¬ 
ever he might be, would not only 
bring kudos to his house but sub¬ 
stantial reward to himself in the 
form of a cup which, as Pinion 
explained to young Hendry, became 
his “ for keeps,” being replaced 
every year by^ new one. And he 
may have stretched a few points 
about the cup, about its heavy 
silver, its chasing, and all the rest, 
for his description fired young 
Heudr5^’s imagination and made his 
mouth water so that w'hen ap¬ 
proached again by his cousin, who 
protested that he really ought to 
go in for it, instead of drawing 
away as before he replied inde¬ 
cisively that it would be too late 
then to enter his name. 

” Not a bit! ” replied Major, 
oddly insistent. ” You can enter 
on the day itself, if you like.” 

” But I-don’t know the course.” 

” Tosh ! That doesn't matter. 
I'll show it you. Now, look here, 
old boy. Don’t be obstinate. Take 
m}" advice. I don’t expect you to 
win, but 3"Ou might; strange things 
happen.” Major laughed his 
pleasant laugh. ” Of course, it 
would be almost unique for a new 
boy to pull it off—unless he was 
an exceptional runner, as you are.” 

” I’m not,” said young Hendry. 

” Well, I'm not so sure,” said 
his cousin. ” I've heard Ripshank 
talking about what you did at your 
Prepper. But never mind that, the 
point is, do have a shot. Think,” 
his cousin continued, ” how it 
would please your people if you 
only made a good showing! And 
if >'Ou do happen to win it shan’t 
cost 3^our people a cent. I'll stand 
you the cost of the pot being 
engraved ! I’ll have it finely 
engraved with your name and the 
time, and all the rest of it. There, 
that’s a good offer ! ” 

” I can’t think what makes you 
so decent to me.” was the answer. 

You would be just as decent 
to me if we had changed places.” 

And Hendry thought that he 
would. He hoped that he would. 

” You won’t consider me ungrate¬ 
ful,” he faltered, ” if I don’t enter.” 

“I shall,” said Major. 

” But it’s only a day or two off 
now ! ” 

” Well, that doesn’t matter ! It’s 
on Wednesday. And I tell you 
,what I’ll do. On Sunday afternoon 
I’ll show 3’Oii the course. I'll go 
bver every inch of it with you. 
How’s that ? ” 

” Yes, I see,” he owned. Shall 
I go straight away, then, and put 
m\* name down ? ” 

” No,” said Major, after contem¬ 
plating a moment. ” No, the fun, 
old bo}', will be to keep you up 
our sleeve. Besides, you don’t 
want pestering beforehand about 
Ij'our cheek in entering; that 
only puts a chap off.” 

V The youngster turned this over. 
i ” All right,” he acknowledged 
reluctantly. ” Then I’ll wait.” 


CLEAN 

Told by 
Gunby Hadath 

It was on Friday evening that 
this conversation took place, and 
so it came about that after dinner 
on Sunday, when tlie juniors had 
been dismissed on their ofhcial 
walks, young Hendr\% who , had 
easily procured an exemption, 
joined his cousin at the stile beside 
the road pond, and was conducted 
in a state of considerable excite¬ 
ment to the bottom of Peewit’s Hill 
where the run alwa^'s started. 

The course does not climb the 
hill. With the hill at its back it 
follows the course of the river into 
the valley and then takes the 
winding stretch of road to Knagg's 
End. It was here that Major called 
the first kalt, and, turning round to 
face the way the)’ had come, he 
said abruptly: 

” Can \’Ou raise any pace ? ” 

” I’m not dead slow,” said young 
Hendry, *^if that’s what 3'ou mean ? ” 
” Well, I do in a way. In this 
run the chap who can last the best 
is going to g^t home first. When 
I ran second last ycnv 1 ought to 
have won ; and I should have won 
if I hadn’t started too slowlv. See ! 
I’m giving you the benefit, of m}’ 
experience; and not onl)’ of that 
but of how I have worked it out 
since.” He paused, and began 
thoughtfully, -measuring his words, 

” I'm not a dud runner,” he said, 
” because I run with m)’ feet and 
my wind and my head. You can 
mark my words, Hendr)’; when 
the sports come along in the spring 
I’ll win the Steeplechase and the 
Two Miles as well. Now, I’m not 
saying this to brag. I’m confiding in 
you because I want you to run this 
race according to my judgment. 
I want you to trust my judgment. 
Will you, or won’t you ? ” 

“Of course, of course 1 ” cried 
young Hendry with enthusiasm. 

“ Good ! It comes back to this, 
then—can you start at a pace ? ” 

“ I’ll have a shot.” 

“ And not kill yourself before 
the finish ? ” 

Young Hendr)’ grinned. “ I’ll 
have to risk that,” he answered. 

“ All right. Come along, then. I’ll 
show you what j’ou must do.” 

CHAPTER 14 

Off They Go ! 

Thus saying, Major led tlie wa)^ 
forward again till the\' reach¬ 
ed the foot of the old Roman Road 
which bears sharp to the left. Here 
he called a halt. 

“ You’ll have noticed,” he said, 
“ that from the start we’ve come 
slightl)^ downhill all the wa)’. Now 
it's usual for the fellows to hold 
themselves in up to here; the)’ 
take advantage of this easy going 
not to hurry themselves, in order 
to keep fresh till the Roman Road’s 
finished.” 

Young Hendry nodded, 

“ Yes,” he said. “ I’d suppose so.” 
“ That's what I did last year, 
and it cost me the race. Now, come 
along.” They mounted the slight 
ascent of the Roman Road and 
paused at the top. Major pointed. 
“ There ! Can you see,” he de¬ 
manded, “ where the track trickles 
off into that patch of trees ? ” 

“ Yes, I see,” young Hendry 
responded, all eyes. 

“ Good 1 Carry on ! ” They 
reached the trees where the road 
forked. “ If you can give ) Oiir field 
the go-bye to here you’ll win til 
right, provided,” stipulated Major, 
“ you last through the rest.” 

His pleasant accents were ringing 
wdth confidence. 

“That depends on how much 
more there is, " young Hendr)^ said 
dubiously. 

“ Oh, not too much, though quite 
the most difficult going.” The coach 
led on to the fork and entered the 
wood. ” They call this Pope’s 
Corner,” he said. ” Directl)'' you 
reach here you cut across by the 
edge of the plough—see those fir 
trees ? “ ; He indicated three fir 
trees standing majestically. “ Dip 


into the gulley there. Join the road 
again. And the winning-post is 
Gibbet’s Farm ; as I’ve told you.” 

“ Wh)'-, it's; practically trees all 
the wa)’ from Pope’s Corner," said 
Hendry. 

“ Yes, and jolly useful if it’s a 
muggy hot day," laughed his 
cousin. “ And one can, now and 
then, get a muggy hot day in 
October." 

“ Are we to walk the rest now ? ” 

” Why, of course ! " Major 
stared. “ For I’ve only pointed it 
out, and I want you to get this 
finishing stretch by heart. The 
gulle)’’s a bit of a tiger, I can assure 
you. But remember, old chap, 
{his voice had grown more and more 
earnest) you must run this race 
to my programme. Don't begin 
as the others do, but take it at the. 
sprint to Knagg’s End, then trust 
to your pluck and staminav to 
struggle through.” Major waited 
for that to sink in. “ You've got 
that clear ? ” he pressed next. 
“ You must have run the other 
people out of sight by the time 
you’re on the Roman Road.” 

“ They'll laugh at me for going 
off at such a fierce pace ! ” 

“ Of course they will. Of course 
they will, ’ ’ smiled the expert. 
“ But let them laugh. He laughs 
loudest, they say, who laughs last. 
And if you take no notice, but run 
sheer away from them, I lay it's 
you who laughs the loudest.” 

Once more young Hendry’s heart 
was warmed to his cousin, and 
when they had traversed the gulley 
and reached Gibbet’s Farm he was 
telling himself that he would run 
himself till he burst (a vulgar 
expression, but thus it came to his 
mind) before he'd let such friendli¬ 
ness go unrequited. 

“ If only for this good chap's 
sake,” said his thoughts, “ you 
must win now, or dry to ; or put 
up a good show, at any rate.” 

For, as his excitement ebbed, 
young Hendry was realising how 
impossible it was that he could win, 
and he was telling himself that he 
would be more than satisfied if he 
merely succeeded in putting up a 
good show. He did not suppose a 
new boy ever had won it, and 
could not see any real reason why 
one should now. And yet, when he 
searched himself honestly, he had 
to admit that just as some people 
take at once to cricket or football 
and others 1;o swimming, and as 
some feel almost at home straight 
off on the ice, so he, from his first 
days at Prep School, had felt in his 
element in running shorts and a 
zephyr. ' And, so far as one of his 
age could possibly prove them, 
he had proved his powers, too, both 
in sprinting and long distances. 
Therefore, now that he had ceased 
to hang back from pitting himself 
against so many of his seniors lest 
by so doing he should seem osten¬ 
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tatious, he believed with some little 
reason,and no immodesty that, at 
any rate, he could put up a fight. 
To make a fierce fight of it; yes, 
that would be something. 

And this was young Hendry's 
mind when Wednesday dawned, a 
dull, lowering day with more than 
a promise of rain. Toward eleven 
o’clock, in fact, rain began to fail 
sombrely, and as he sat in his class¬ 
room and watched the drops on the 
pane joinijtg themselves together 
to trickle downward, he wondered 
whether the)^ would ' run in a 
regular downpour or put it off 
till a better day ? He hoped they 
wouldn't do that, whatever the 
weather was ; for he was so strung 
up to it now that he felt as if 
something inside him would snap 
with more waiting. 

He had not written home to say 
he was entering. He had kept it as 
dark from them as he had from 
the day-room. Only first thing 
this morning he had quietly slipped 
through Old ^ Quad to the sports 
board on the wall of the porter’s 
lodge and, almost holding his 
breath, had added his name to the 
list. Then he had paused to scan it. 
So far as he could tell, none of 
the other new boys had put their 
names down. 

■ But if he had expected any mild 
ragging he was agreeably disap¬ 
pointed a few minutes later. For 
up had trailed the wan Pinion just 
before school, observing, as he 
sucked at a big bar of chocolate, 
that he had trained himself so fine 
that he’d float like a feather. And 
after a moment: “ I'm glad you’re 
in it,, young Hendr)%” said he, 

“ Why ? ” uttered Hendry. 

“ Because I shan’t now,” droned 
Pinion, “ be last.” 

And this was all the chipping 
young Hendry received. 

At twelve o’clock the rain showed 
symptoms of tiring. When they 
came out of school at half-past 
there were several rifts in the cloud. 
By dinner-time a watery sun became 
visible, and Pinion, with a groan 
declining his pudding, declared that, 
after all, they would have to go 
through it. He said now : 

“ On second thoughts, I prefer 
to be last. There’s no distinction 
in coming in with the ruck. So 
bags I last place, and, mind you, 
young Hendr-y, no poaching.” 

After dinner an hour to digest 
and change, and then the procession 
of candidates to Peewit’s Hill, 
escorted by the crowd to witness 
the start. 

The thing to do is always to 
watch the start, and then cut 
across as far as Knagg’s End, 
where you wait ir\ a body to see 
them come streaming up. You 
watch them till they get on the 
Roman , Road, when, leaving out 
the latter part of the course because 
the wooded country shuts out the 
view, you make a general bee-line 
to Gibbet’s Farm to enjoy the 
spectacle of the leaders appearing, 
and speculate in the meantime who 
these will be. 

Such is the established routine 
for the crowd. 

It seemed to young Hendry,' 
catching his breath with excite¬ 
ment, that every single soul in 
the school was at Peewit’s Hill. 
He had scarcely believed that 
Eastborough held such an army. 
But here came Major quietly to 
his side, repeating in anxious 
whispers his former instructions; 
and here was he now being herded 
into a line, one of several lines 
stretched across the broad road, 
with the hill behind him and people 
breathing on each side of him, and 
straining breaths behind, too, and 
in front flapping zephyrs, more 
bodies. 

Rustling and jostling noises, 
murmurs, whispers—-then silence. 
From somewhere at the back a 
voice which speaks loudly. 

‘' I shall say: Are you ready ? 
twice. Then look out for the 
pistol ! ” 

“ Are you ready ? " . 

“ Are you ready ? ” 

The lines arc straining forward. 

Crack / 

They are off.. 

TO BE CONTINUED, 


November 10, 19^8 


Tales Before Bedtime 

Messenger Mike 

Poppy, who lived next 
door to Mike, was an 
invalid. • He was a great friend 
of Mike's. 

Every week Mr. Poppy's 
brother, who had a farm in the;, 
country, used to put a box of 
eggs on the train for Mr. Poppy, 
and Mike was allowed to go 
down to the station to meet . 
the train and fetch the box. 

Mr. Poppy, who was very 
grateful for this help, called 
him Messenger Mike. 

Every Saturday morning the 
guard would hand out the eggs 
to the little boy, saying, 

‘‘ Morning, sir ; here are your 
eggs ! " And Mike used to 
wait to see him send off the 
train with his green flag, and. 
jump into his van. Then he 
would very carefully—oh, very 
carefully—carry back the eggs 
to his friend. 

But one Saturday as the 
train steamed in the guard 
held out a basket as well as 
the egg'box. 

Here's something else as 
well this morning," he said, 
his eyes twinkling. And he 



Mike cried out in delight 


handed Mike a round wicker 
basket with a handle. 

Mike did not know that Mr. 
Poppy was expecting anything 
else ; and he found the basket 
rather heavy. 

“ Here's a basket for you, 
Mr, Poppy," he said as he 
went panting in with the two 
packages. 

“ Have you looked at the 
label?" asked Mr. Poppy,# 
smiling at him. 

Then Mike looked at the 
label and saw written on it his 
own name 1 

“ For me ? " he cried in 
astonishment. 

And when Mike unfastened 
the lid there was the sweetest 
little terrier puppy curled up 
fast asleep. 

Mike cried out in delight. 

I asked your mother if she 
had any objection to your 
having a puppy," explained Mr. 
Poppy, “ and as she had not 
I thought that as you are 
always so good as to fetch my 
eggs yotir ought to have a 
parcel sometimes." ■ . 

Mike threw his arms round 
his old friend's neck. I would 
rather have him than all the 
eggs in the world," he said^ 
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THE BRAN TUB 

What Am I ? 

jVfY first is in planet but not in 
Moon, 

My second’s in morning but not in 
noon, 

My third is in mining but not in dry, 
A\y fourth is in sadness but not in cry, 
My fifth is in haystack but not in 
hay, 

My sixth is in inlet but not in bay, ^ 
A\y seventh’s in common but not in 
rare, 

My eighth is in angle but not in square. 
xMy whole is a thing that you now can 
see 

To the world of knowledge I am the 

key. Answer next teeek 

Find the Fishes 



puT consonants in the squares and 
vowels in the circles. When 
this is done correctly words are made 
in all the vertical columns, reading 
down, and the second and fourth 
horizontal lines make the names of 
two fishes. Definitions of the words 
to be made in the upright columns 
are: i. Ill-will. 2. Seen in the sky. 
3 . Linger. 4 . Arms and legs. 5 - Per¬ 
former. 6. Chairs. 

. Is Your Name King ? 

People called King are not so 
named because they are 
descended from a ruling monarch, 
but probably because a remote 
ancestor was in the habit of taking the 
part of a king in a miracle or other 
play. A similar explanation holds 
good in the case of such names as 
Pope, Earl, Bishop, Duke, and so on. 


Ici On Parle Franjals 



Le filet Lc lynx La noix 
Le filet du pecheur seche sur la greve. 
Le lynx s’appelle aussi loup-cervier. 
La noix fournit une huile tres estimce. 

How the Bunsen Burner Got Its Name 
gas - burner named after 
Robert Bunsen, the German 
chemist who invented it, consists of a 
tube so constructed that air is drawn 
in through openings at the bottom. 
This air unites with the gas and burns 
with a .flame that is very hot but 
only slightly luminous. Bunsen was 
born in 1811 and died in I899. 
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Change the word Sock into Darn with 
tour intervening links, altering one letter at 
a. time and making a common word with 
each'change. The . pictures will help you. 

Answer next week 



Other Worlds Next Week 
JN the evening the planets Venus and 
Saturn are in the South-West, Jupiter 
is in the South, 

Mars South-East, 
and Uranus 
South - West by 
South. Ill the 
morning Mercury 
is in the South- 
East. The picture 
show's the Moon 
as it may be seen 
lookingSouth at 5 p.m.on November 16. 

Hints About Wireless Aerials 
piiE conditions under which aerials 

must be installed are so diverse 
that it is impossible to give exact 
directions. The rules are simple, 
however, and there are few places 
wiiere it is not possible, with a little 
care, to erect a satisfactory aerial. 

These are the rules which should be 
follow'ed: 

Use copper wire, not smaller than 
Number 14 . 

Tlie few’er joints in the system the 
better—and all joints must be soldered. 

Use glass or porcelain insulators, 
including the lead-in insulator.- 

Do not run the wire along walls or 
partitions. 

Make the distance -betw'een the 
set and the ground connection as 
sliort as possible. 

Next Week’s Nature Calendar 
'J'liE note of the bunting ceases. 

Wood - pigeons begin to collect 
in flocks. Titmice draw near to 
houses. The teal arrives. The leaves 
of the larch turn yellow and fall. 
The Lombardy poplar, birch, apricot, 
and beech arc stripped of their leaves. 

Ihings Just Patented 

We have no further information ubout 
the new patents which are illustrated here. 

Collar and Tie in One. In this 
new type of collar tw'o short lengths 
of material are attached to the ends 


of the collar and tied in a bow, as 
shown in the picture. The parts of 
the tie may be sewn on to the collar 
or attached with snap-fasteners. 

Spring Book-Supports, Ordinary 

book-supports are sometimes not 
heavy enough to hold up a row of big 
volumes, but this new idea over¬ 
comes the difii- _ 

culty. Inside each j 
support is a spring rd 
drum round which 
a connecting tape 



is wound. The supports are thus pulled 
together by the tension of the springs. 

A Horseshoe Trick 

Put out a fairly stiff cardboard 
horseshoe and prop it up in the 
manner shown in the 
picture with a narrow 
strip of card. Now 
take a straight piece 
of wire and, without 
touching either horse¬ 
shoe or cardboard 
support with the hands, lift both with 
the wire. The way to do this-will be 
described next week. 

A Charade j 

^ TRAVELLER, weary and sinking 
from thirst, 

With joy threw him down at the brink 
of my first, 

And a copious draught drank he. 

My second is seen in the autumn’s 
late day. 

And foretells that its beauties will 
soon pass away. 

My whole dashes on with a rush and a 
. bound, 

Appalling the ear with the might of 
its sound, 

Like the roar of a troubled sea. 

Answer next week 

Do You Live at Kidderminster ? 
early spelling of this name is 
Chideminstre, and it means tlie 
monastery or monastery churdi of 
Cydda. Evidently the town stands 
on ground where once was a monas¬ 
ter founded and built by some pro¬ 
minent man of the name of Cydda. 
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Jacko After Chestnuts 

^OLONEL Chimp's garden was certainly very tempting. Lovely 
^ peaches and delicious apricots poked their heads up above 
the walls in the summer, while in the autumn hundreds of red, 
juicy apples dangled invitingly from the trees. And; later still, 
the big tree near the house was covered with chestnuts. It was 
the only chestnut tree in the village. 

Jack looked over the wall one morning and his eyes' grew 
round. He had already got into trouble over Colonel Chimp’s 
apples, and now here were hundreds of chestnuts lying on the 
ground asking to be picked up. They made Jacko s mouth water. 

It’s not fair that Colonel Chimp should have all the chestnuts 
in the village,” he grumbled. “ What’s he going to do with 
them ? He’s too old to play games.” 

But the Colonel wasn’t too old to run, and when he found 
Jacko in his garden a few minutes later there was an exciting 
chase. Ov^er tlie flower-beds they went and all round the house, 







The Colonel wasn’t too old to run 


and in the end Jacko had to climb up the chestnut tree for 
safety. He hadn't been able to get away, for the Colonel had 
run so fast; besides, his pockets were simply bulging Math 
the nuts. 

The Colonel’s next move was to try to climb the tree ; but 
here his age did tell on him, and he wisely gave it up. Also, a 
falling chestnut from above caught him on the nose and 
made things rather unpleasant. 

' Very well, then,” he said, beating a hasty retreat and fuming 
with rage, “ I shall fetch the police. I have had as much as I 
can stand.” 

Jacko began to feel anxious when he heard this, though he 
told himself that his mother would surely bail him out if he 
were sent to prison. All the same, things were getting lively, 
and he was just slipping down the tree trunk when back came 
Colonel Chimp. He had not been able to find a policeman, but 
he had called his gardener and told him to bring the hose 
with him. 

“ An icy-cold wetting will bring the boy down,” he told 
himself, rubbing his hands together with satisfaction. And 
then for a good hiding ! ” 

After watching the gardener playing the hose on the tree for 
a few seconds Colonel Chimp smiled unpleasantly and went 
indoors to get his stick. But as he stepped into the hall he had 
a violent shock. 

There was Jacko creeping down the staircase! 

The young rascal had escaped a wetting by climbing along 
the branches and through a window into Colonel Chimp’s house. 

“ Help ! Murder ! Fire ! Thieves ! ” shouted the Colonel, 
holding out his arms and barring the way. 

But Jacko was too quick for him. He dodged between the 
Colonel’s legs and flew for his life. 


A Puzzle in Rhyme 

JN cultured plot or woodland wild, 
Where Flora, decked in gorgeous 
bloom, 

Profusely strews her choicest gems, 
And violets shed their swOet perfume. 

Where Father Thames his tribute 
brings, 

-Anon to swell old Neptune’s hoard. 
I’m there where rests his mighty frame, 
And all his slimy, spoils are stored. 

Where Earth’s primeval forests stood, 
Nowdeep interred beneath the ground; 
Each scene, with-diligence explore, 

In each, in all, may I be found. 

In me the weary find a friend, 

I yield relief, assuage their pain. 

In sickness soothe, in death support, 
E’en after death awhile sustain. 

Answer next week 


Day and Night Chart 
'midnight; 



NOON 


Darkness, twilight, and daylight in 
the middle of next week. The day¬ 
light grows shorter each-day. 


Dr MtRRYMAN 

Too Bad 

The Customer: Those eggs you 
sold me as new-laid muk have 
been last year’s. 

The Grocer: That’s too bad. 

The Customer : Two ! Why, the 
whole dozen were bad. 

Cause and Effect 
young man loved to hear his 
own voice, judging by the way he 
always monopolised the conversation. 

“ Do you know,” he said, after 
one long bout of talking, “ a man 
I know dislocated his jaw yesterday 
when yawning.” 

“ Really r ” queried a listener. 
“ And what were you talking about ? ” 

A Complaint fromjhe Zoo 
LION confineii in the Zoo 
About food made a doleful to-do. 
“ What is one meal a day ? ” 

A girafie iieard him say. 

“they should throw in a keeper or 
two! ” 

A r 5 an Who Counts 
Black : I am told that Jones is 
a man who counts in his firm. 
Mr. White ; Yes; he is the cosliier. 

Why He Walked 

VEPY breathless countryman en¬ 
tered his solicitor’s office on the 
top floor of a high city building. 

“ What a terrible climb it is up 
those stairs i” he gas.ped 
“ But why didn’t you come up in 
the lift ? ” asked the solicitor. 

“ I meant to,” was the reply, “ but 
I just missed it” 

A Dessert Drama 



But the Knife could give no quarter 
Till he’d luiived the Apple’s core! 

Half Frightened 

MAN was being taken for his first 
flight, and when at a great 
height the pilot suddenly made the 
aeroplane do a long nose-dive. 

When they were flying straight 
again the pilot laughed and shouted 
to his passenger: “ Half the people 
down there thought we were falling.” 

“,Yes,” gasped the passenger; “and 
half the people up here thought so 
too.” 

Not Engaged 

Applicants for work were being 
interviewed. “ Are you a clock¬ 
watcher ? ” asked the employer of 
labour. 

“ No sir,” replied the applicant 
addressed; “ I don’t like inside work. 
I’m a whistle-listener.” 


ANSWERS TO LAST WEEK’S PUZZLES 
Cross Word Puzzle 

Here is the 
answer to last 
wee k’s cross 
word puzzle: 

A Word Sanare 
O A T S 
ABUT 
TUBE 
STEM 

A Hidden Reptile 

TOp, daRT, Oilcan, jerSEy—tortoise. 
Who Was He ? 

The Great Portrait Painter was 
- Hans -Holbein.- • 
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OLDEST RAILWAY GOES ■ A TERRIER’S CLIMB • MAKING AN ICE RINK 



Looking Down on the Cenotaph—From her high place above the Home Office Britannia sits looking down for ever on the Cenotaph, with Wisdom 
and Justice at her side. The three centre figures are by Mr. J. B. Philip, and the statues at the two ends of the cornice are by Mr. Armstead. 



Britain’s Oldest Railway—The railway which has 
been running for 124 years between Swansea and 
Mumbles Bay has been replaced by electric trams. 
Here we see the last of the old trains. 



A Miniature Harbour—^The harbour of Sark, in 
the Channel Islands, is so small that cniy the bows 
of the mail steamer can enter at high tide. 



Second Thoughts—Young puppies are usually a picture of careless happiness, but 
these two look a little subdued. Perhaps they are thinking as they peep over the 
edge of their basket that it is rather a big lump to the floor and freedom. 



Dignity and Impudence—A terrier caused great 
amusement in Trafalgar Square the other day by 
climbing on to the head of one of the famous 
Landseer lions that guard the Nelson column. 



The Smallest Chapel—It Is claimed that this old 
chapel at Rhos-on-Sea, North Wales, is the smallest 
in the British Isles. The walls are 22 inches thick. 



The Fires of Autumn—This photograph docs not show a forest fire, as might appear at first Making an Ice Rink—A large ice skating rink Is being constructed beside the Thames at 
sight. It was taken when the fallen leaves were being burned in the Crystal Palace grounds, Twickenham. Here we see men laying the 15 miles of pipes for the freezing mixture. 
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